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Foreword 



Economics-PQlitical Science Project . . 

Although by its very name the Joint Council or EcORomic Education is obviously 
committed tcf improviRg the teachiRgof ecoROmics, it has developed this EcoROmics- 
Pohticai ScieRCe Series as a coRtribution to the teachiRg of the broad social studies 
field We believe that all the publicahons Ir the.serjes will eRable teachers to achieve 
a number of purposes that raRk high ^mong the goals for social studies, aRd the 
production procedure for the series demonstrates effective steps aRd useof personoeJ 
to develop social studies tRStructiORal materials. \ 

The series is aR outgrowth of the EcOROmiCS-Political ScieRce Project, which was 
' undertaken in 1973 The project came into being because itjwas recognized that most 
social issues were becoming increasingly complex and multidimensional and yet 
social studies teachers were generally unprepared to handle the teaching of such 
material. As a results students were not being prepared to \inderstand and act wpon 
crucial matters. The J M. Foundation had a strong commitment for many years to 
improve the quality of our nation s citizenship education, and it provided the jCEE 
with the initial grant to launch the Economics-Political Science Project. ^ 

The core oHCEE strategy was to draw heavily upon the experiences and judgment 
of outstanding social studies teachers in diagnosing what needed to be done and how 
to do it The major program recommended to lay a foundation for the project was to 
conduct a national workshop in which strategically situated social studies teachet^ 
could be prepared to teach complex, multidimensional social issues effectively With 
this experence as a beginning, it was anticipated that comparable. training programs 
could be provided. within states for other teachers. Furthermore, the experience of 
the national workshop could £>e used to establish a basis for developing materials for 
teaching the socialissues.* ' 

As a preliminary* step, pilot programs ,vsfere held for social studies teachers in 
North Carolina and Oregon to gain experience and advice regarding the purposes, 
personnel, content, materials, and procedures for the rational workshop. Among 
the k^ recommendations that' emerged were the following. (1) Participants should 
include outstanding high school teachers with backgrounds in economics and 
political science. (2) The workshop should focus on the analysis of major social 
issues that involve economics and political science. (3) The workshop should focus 
also on the techniques and resources for teaching the social issues selected. (4) The 
staff should include personi>el^capableof proyiding tne essentials of economics and 
political science, an analysis of the social issues^^hith would draw upon and show 
the interrelation of the pertinent topics in economics and political iSCience; dnd 
leadership in demonstrating and developing teaching techniques and materials. (5) 
The entire workshop should btf Conducted in an exemplary rianner so as to serve as 
^ model for Liter workshops in states and school districts, ] \ 

The N^imnal Economics-Political Science Project Workshop ^$copdutted dur- 
ing the summer of 1974atHaverford College, using theadja<;entcity of Philadelphia 
as a resource for realistically relating the sociatl issues being analyEed. Attending 
^ere teams of high school social studies teachers from 3^ states' who had been 
carefully selected by their state Affiliated Councils'on Economic Education. Evalua- 
tions of the workshop indicated that the purposes were achieved to a very high 
degree. i - * ' 

During the following year miniworkshops dealing with social issues were con- 
ducted for social studies teachers in five regions of the nation. These programs wejre 
patterned after the national workshop and included teachersand materials from that 
worksTiop. Funds for the national workshop and the regional programs were 
provided by the'J. M- Foundation, Exxon Corporation (USA"), and the Lilly Endow- 
ment, Inc. ' X " / \ 

It was at this stage that the Economics^^P^itical Science Project turned to the 
production of teaching materials. With continuing grants from the J.M Foundation 
and Exxon Corporation (USA), the jCEE employed four writing teams to develop 



resource units for teaching major social issues The units were to be designed to teach 
social issues analytically, integrating economics and political scienc^in the process, 
aod tliey were to provide diverse examples and suggestions of units, methods, and 
resources for classroom use. In order to achieve these aims, each team included an 
economist, a political scientist/two social studies teachers, and ? focial studies 
cufriculum' specialist The team members selected had demonstrated their abiljiUsin 
various phases of the Econorttics-Political Science Project ' . - , 

In August 1975 the writing te^rrts were convened by the JGEE for an intensive 
planning seminar and, drawing upon the experiences and output of th^ national and 
regional workshops, they developed the focusn format, and procedures for the 
Economics-folitical Science Series. . ^; ^ ' 

It was agreed that resource guides wer? 'to be*developed for anafyzing the 
following, Hedth Care Policy. Tax Policy h Economic Stabilization Policy, Govern- 
ment Regulation. Environmental Policy, Housii^g Policy, and Crime Control and 
Prevention Policy^ , 

. - Each resource guide^as to contain the following elernents. (1) a delineation of the 
core concepts of economics and political sience and their interrelationships, (2) a 
Topic Overview "providing background information for teachers and an in-depth 
^onomiC' political science analysis of the problem area on which the gufde was 
iocused. Oj'^a statement of the rationale and significance of the problem area* 
emphasizing its .present apd potential place in the lives of students, (4.) an identift- 

'cation of the objectives and outcomes to be achieved from study of the problem area^ 
<5) diverse examples of classroom activities, each designed to achieve one or more of* 
th^bjectives ' 

* Another major decision reached a) that time was that, there should be extensive 
exchange, review, and testing througRout the development process. All theectfho- 
raists and political scientists would react to^ach othet^s analyses and they w<^ul(ialsp 
receive reactions and suggestions cfrom the high school social studies 'teachers The 
economists and political ^scientists would review the content of the methodology 
prepated by the high school teachers and the teachers would exchange theirmaterials 
amonjg themselves Beyond all this and of crucial importance, it was agreed that the 
resource guides* would be extensively field-tested in classrooms throughout the 
United States ^ ' < * 

. Ail 'these procedures have been followed and w^ have how conrtpleted this third 
guide in the EPS series Wetielieve the series is unique not only in the separate 
fealtrres it embodies but more so in jts composite emphases and contributions (1) a 
focus upon social issues of major interest and 'consequence to students, (2) an 
emphasis upon.the teaching and learning of ^alytica) skills. (3^) t^&Jevelopment of 
understanding of the fundamentals of economics and pojitical science, the 
interrelationship between 4hem, and the application of both disciplines in analyzing 
and acting upon spc^at issues^ (4) the usq of diverse, proven teaching strategies and 
resources that aimcleany at achieving signi^ficant, measurable* outcomes ^ 

Another uniqt^e quality that can beattributed^to this series is the range of people 
who have Been involved in a close, working relationship college professors and high 
school teach^rSy . economists and political Scientists, specialists in academic disci- 
plines anci spMalisTs in methodologf, teachers m school systems of varied sizes, 
locations, and student populations. We believe alt of this has proved fo be effective 
and bodes well'for thedeNfielopment of social studies in materials in tlje future 

tach publication inJhe series identifies the people who contributed to itscompk- 
tion; arfcl we^e^:£en5'our appreciation to them for their dedication and competence 
On behalf of tnyself and the Joint'Council on Economic Education, I extend a special 
message of atjprec^ation and commendation to June Cilliard of the JCEE staff for the 
most praiseworthy ways in which she has coordinated the development and produc- 
''lieh of the EconpnuVs- Political Science Series She is recognized to be one of the 
'nation^s distinguished social studies educators, and her rote in this project should^ 
provide her tvith additional distinction- Throughout the project valuable assistance^ 
has also beeri 'provided by Anthony F Suglta and S Stowell Symmes of the JCEE 
staff and Geor^ G Da*w5on, director of the Center For Economic Education at 
-Empfrre^tafe ColUg^-Sute University 6f New Yqrk and formerly a staff member of 
JCEE 3, : • ^ ■ ' 

Alllidugt^ the supp.<?rt of thtrJ. M Foundation and the Exxon Corporation (USA) 



has been mentioned previously^we acknowledge again our gratitude to them for 
providing the means to carry out the project and produce this series » 

Of course, the Economics-Political Science- Project which led to this series is not* 
completed nor is it ever likely \o be. Now wLiI come farther use, adaptation, 
modification, and improvement. Social issues are dynamic, and'there wilt be need "for 
different resource guides in the years to come. We encourage sUch fgrment ^nd shall 
welcome suggestions that wilt enable us to join you In in doing what is needed to 
improve the teaching^of social studies . ' 

Dr. George L. Fersh 
Regional Representative, JCEE 
' ' ^xrectotf Ecottomtc.s-Poitfica/ Scxmc^ project 
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Organization and'Uses of Unit Resource Material 

Policy decisions affect everyone Consequently, it is important that students acquire 
the (cnowledge ^nd skills necessary for* understanding the major policy questions 
facing our society and for participating effertively in ibe processes of public debate 
and public decision-making 

Analyzing Crime and Crime Control^is the fourth in a series of resource, guides * 
focusing on economic-political analysis of contemporary public policies and issuer. 
The topics for all ^he units in the series were selected not only because of their 
current relevance/bul also in thebelief -that the^ issues will continue to be the focus 
of public debate for some time to come 

In developing the fconomics-Politkal Science (EPS) resource guides every effort 
W3S taken to make the contents as widely useful as possible Material contained in- 
individual guides was designed to be used by high school teachers with instructional 
responsibilities for economics, government* United S(^t^ history, ^problems of 
democracy* or other social studies course? dealing with contemporary social issues 

The reso lire e. guide on crime and crime control coKsistsof four major components- 
each designed to serve specific curricular or instructiofnal pwrposes The Introduction 
p^rovides a general explanation of the conceptual framework used throughout th§ 
series for analysis of policy problems and issues It ?lso provides a model that 
teacHers may use fdt extending the study of crime control policy or for developing 
additional units dealing with economic-political analysis of other areas of public 
debate and concern - ' ^ 

The purpose of the Topic Overview i? twofdld ^Fyst. it provided the teacher with 
background information on economic political issues involved in the formation 
of a policy for the control of crime Second, it sejfve^ as a concrete example qf how 
conceptual framework described m the preface is applied to the economic- 
^litical analysis of policy issues 

The unit rationale and objectives and the instructional activities deal specifically 
with pedagogical questions pertainjfig to^the why. what^ and how of teaching^bout 
crime and policies for crime control 

About three weeks of study are needed to complete ,all the suggested instructional 
activities in,the sequence presented. It is not anticipated, however* that every teacher 
will wish to u5e the material in that manner Therefore, the activities are designed so 
. they may be used singly or in various combmalions. depending upon the amount of 
time the teacher wishes to devote to the topics and the needs of th^ particular student 
group being taught. To assist teachers in determining which activity or combination 
of activities is most appropriate for their students each iijstructional activity has 
been keyed to the objecti^s it is designed to achieve. 

We wish to express our appreciation to Ruth I Butterfield, John H. George, John 
S Morton, and Lorraine H. Scheer for their help in defining the direction of this 
fourth unit in our EP,S Series and for their w<^k in developing the original resource 
materials. Special thanks *are due Lawrence A. Mayer* who synthesized the final 
version of the Overview 

y ^ June V Cilliard 

EPS Project Coordinator 
and Director of Cwrricwfwm 
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INTRODUCTION 



Laurence E. Leamer and Paul A. Smith 



A central purpose of this series is lo h^lp students *n 
learning 'to view society ahd its problem^ from both 
economic and political perspectives, This can best be 
done through study of specific qjliestions, eacn of which 
entails a^^economlc and political analysis of\ djstinct 

^ciai problem. / 

IF Economics and political science are complex Witellec- 
tual "disciplines," each having art extensive rody of 
theory and methodology. As such, their appIi^Tatkins in 
the diverse ar*as of policy.de^ieion-making ma>\leave 

^the teachef ^^rching for certain "essentials"— cir tain 
core ideas- with which toexplaip matters to th^stuaent. 
Such essentials c^n be found in a modest numb^ of 

'basic concepts t^iat mark each discipline These ^re 
presented in separate^ statements, below, fallowed b\ a 
brief discussion of how those concepts rfiay be combfned 
to provide an integrated approach lo the teaching qf 
economises and political science., ^ 

1. /i^N ECONOMICS Framework for . 

ANALYsjs OF EJOLICY ISSUES^ 

^ It is useful to think of the concept^ that fojm tht basis 
for economic understanding in jterms^of several broad 
"concept clusters/' The jdiagraiti provided ip Figure 1 
(page 2) illustrates how these cfuster^ and venous sUb-' 
clusters are combined to fom a schematic framework 
for economics curricula and instruction. 

Every economy, however it may be organized^ faces 
the fundamental problem thai economic re&ources tnat- 
ural resources, human resources, capital goods) 4re lim-^ 
ited reiativfe to ihe practically unlimited wants of people 



v^iU 4 pTufessor <jf c^unomiii dt ihe^raft Univc/si(y of New SotV, 
Bingh^mtan prfvv^jus ta his retirement Paul A Smitli i» prafc^or of 

institution , ' , ' 



I AddpleJ ffom the l^ntwfV 1^77 unNHis-hod fcpoH pTepaml by 
W Lee Hansen, ^^^4i^man- Ftamc^woiS. Commit»* for xhv JtJini 



in the economy. How people allocate these resources 
among many competing human ^^ts vanes greatly 
among different economic systems. One broad class of 
systems solves this complex problem largely by reliance 

' on tradition (e gr, some "underdeveloped" economies^, 
another one by "command'^(e.g., centraltzed economies 
such as Cl\ina and the U,SvS,R.)^ an^-a third class by a 
decentralized market mechanism (e.g., the United States 
and most Western European nations). In reality, most 

, economies are mixed in their use of the three approaches 
and irf the economic institutions they have developed, 
and the agproaches ^nd institutions change with the 
passage ot :ime. We focus primarily on the American 
econcnnic^ystem. but it is important to recognize that 
other systems face the same central economic problem 
ofscarct^v^ although they deal \vith itdiffergntly. 

When examining any economic system it is helpful to 
look both at its parts (microeconomics) and the whole 
(maCroecondflfnics). In microeconomics independent ele- 
ments can be explored. sticl^,as what products are pro- 

/duced. how much a firm produce^/ how tnuch income a 
family earns, br why corn prices are what they are. But 
some problems require an analysis from the perspective 
of the total (macro! economy. Then economists examine 

, 'aggregates such as general price levels, gross natlorval 
products, employment levels, and other phenomena. 

In our largely pri^^ate enterprise economy (leaving 
government aside for a' moment^ competitive market 
prices are the domfnanf rfiechanism used to allocate 
scarce resoutce^ Perfect competition rarely exists in the 
real wprld, but the competitive marljet provide^us with 
a model of how markets "should" work when no indi- 
vidual is a big^nough part of the total market to have 

^any personal influence on rnarket price. 

In striving to maximize profits, businesses tty lb 
* product ait the lowest possible cost those goods and 
services ihal consumers are willing and able to buy. In 
some -cases they* also seek to influence consumer fle- 
mands through, adverttsing^and other selling activities. 
They draw f^roduct^ve resources (such as, labor, land, 
and machinery) intf) those enterprises where they will 

'contribute i^ost to meetmg consumer demands. While 
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. FIGURE 1 

. ' Framework for Analysis of Economic Policies and Issues 

Systematic analysis of 'economic policies requires: 



IDENTinCATION OF KSUES. 



Issues Pertairiing to . 
Relative Rote of the 
Market vs. Government 
' Action 



Issues Pertaining 

,to Overall 
Perfoiinance of 
the Eco^nomy r 



Issues Pertainirjjg 
to Distribution 
of hicome 



KNOWLEDGE & APPyCATIpN OF BASIC ECONOMIC C0N<i:EPT5 



The Ecoriomic Problem 



which arises from scarcity and the need ' for choice, qnd, necessitate Srthe development of 



"Economic Systems 



for resolving problems and issues dealing with what to produce, how io produce, how 
much to produce, and how to distribute the fruits of production: 



MicroeconQmics:.Resource Allocation, 
' Income E>isTribufion/!etc/ 



and 



Macroeconomics: 'Ecpnomic 
Stability and Growth, etc- , 



E 



KNOWLEDGE OF ECONOMIC iKlSTITUTIONS 



which provides the factual and behavtoral bacliground needed to apply economic concepts 
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EVALUATION OF ECONOMIC ACTIONS AND POLICIES 

^ ^ — 



which necessitates distinguishing between 



^ — — * ; r ^ . 

Questio|:i5 of Fact or Prediction vs. Questions of Judgment or Values ^ 

— ? r-^ 



by applying 



Measurement Concepts 



for assessing economic performance, 
identifying 



V 



Goal^alues 



to be used as criteria for evaluating policy alternatives, 
and 

weighing policy choices in terms of 



Trade-offs among Goals 



doing Sfi business&s pay out incomes^to ijyo^kers. larffil- 
owners, and other supplier^of productivc^ervic^s who 

^are also trying tp maxitnize their economic re^ijrns by*, 
getting the best possible value p^ price for ^jiat they 
have to offer Thesetincomes, jn turn, make if pu&sibte 
for income receivers to bid for^oods they^ Want Thus 
jnarkets in which pricey rise ilnd falt'm response to 
changing depiands and suppligs^rovide the mechanisn^ 
that Imks consumer's and bo^ness^s, pach group seeking 
to make the best of its position "Jnd'a^ilities, yet each 
dependent upon the <Jther In economics, this is de- 
scribed as a circular flow md^! of thepconomic sys|em 
Individual and businesses who s^[<e part af*theii\in- 
come afid m^e'thtse sayings available for investmennn 
new prj^uctive faqjlities or in human ^^eings increase 
society's capacity to produce in future years* As a result ^ 
anothtr circular flow exists, corinecting tl|ose having . 
funtjs to invest and those seeking funds i6^ue invested i 

IndiCidu^l freedom of choice is centralto tfie way ihe> 
largely decentralized, mar k^;di reeled Amerijfan econ- 
omy dcRnes its goats hnd allocates its lipnited resources. , 
But 'those individual freedoms of the consumer, wage* 

.earner, investor, and entrepreneur are limited by taws 
and social institutions protecting the individual and 
society Thiis, markets ancf pfkes, reflecting shifting 
demand and supply conditions, are tife main f^guJators 
of the allocation of scarce r^ources in the*productioa9f 

■the rriosl deslfed goods and services, but governinent, 
unions, trade associations, and otherjinstitutions help to , 
setand enforce the rules under whicljl competition takes 
place, and sdh^etimes parficipate dc'tively in the process , 
of production and*,distribution' ' > 

■ , There are twogeneral typesof queries fundamental to, 
understan^tg policy ^issues. One concemg'^ues tions of 
fact or prediction What is Ic^iou^n about economic be- 
havior!! Qr. if we undertake some acti6n, what. will be 
the predicted effects? Yhe'other type concerns questions 
fudgtnent or values: What ought to be dqne to a|ter 
■^economic behavior? Should vf^ undertake a particiriar 
policy or not, given that various peoplfand groups may 
be differently affected^ The failure to distinguish be- 
tween questions of whafj^^and what ought to be is the 
cause of endless confiTsionand can lead to inappropriate 
pol?cy,analysis. ' , ^ ' ■ 

Ai^e sort through th^ Vast array of questions ^nd 
issues coming at us from newspapers, tetevision, politi- 
cal cfcmpaigns, and Our involvement in economiC'life,^e 
(jrMj|that most of them can be grouped into the foltowing 
three broad cat€gori?s. - 

One major sef'o/ issties concerns the reifltttje'rcffe,o/ 
private market forces and <:<ille^tive government a<:tions. 
On'these issues we are inferested in know«*ig wfitat" 
happens," or vvhat is likely to happctn, in response to a 
chra«g5^th the demand for, supply of, ai)d the resulting 
price of indiVidual^goodsand services. To changes in the 
supply and demand for labor and capital To new devel- 
opments in technology These questions call for a de- 
scription of Kbw the total economic system or its parts^ 
behave under conditions of free competition and vary- 
ing degrees of restriction A tctated set of questions . 
pertains to "what ought to, be done'" What ought to be , 



\dor\^r say, whea rising prices for individiial products 
(e,g„ oil, gasoline, sugar, or coffee) beconne a political 
i^sue? This involves thinking about whether *to rely 
upon operation of market forces or tp r^Iy u-pon 
collective action via governjnent policy sUcli as price 

.ceiling I'atiorting, special taxes, and'the like. Another 
way 0f phrasfng the ques^tion is. When should direct 
guverncnent action be used to allocate reso,Urces,differ- 
entiy from the way the jprice-^ystem would allocate 
them?. For example^ should local governtftent^aft to 
alloiate energy sources, such ^ oil or gas, Sliould gov- 
ernment continue to subsidize shipbuilding, «iarming? 
Most of"these questions concern economic efficiency. To 
consider approrpriate public policy about such questions, 

^one must first deiermirre the consequences of choices, 
analyse them relative to desitlaTesults and values, and 
th^en make what ope believes to be the most^ favor able 
policy decisioiijut other questions of coltective^actionr 
relate closely t^economic equity. For e?f^mple, should 
government Vaise. gasolint taxes or use a direct quota 
rationing system to allt^ate relatively, unlimited gasolme 
supphesi^Only after a^detailsd examination of alPthe 

'possible effects would one be in a po^itio^^ to reach a 
judgment. ' \ 

Another important category of issues relates tp the 

■ economy's perfoTman<.e. Wnat*^ causes inflation? 
Wfiat '^causes ' unernploymenl? What' should bedone 
abpot inflation or unemployment'? What policies should 
be pursued when unegiployment and Irrftation exist 
simultapeouslyi' What - 'causes' economic^ grot^th? 

tWhat are some of^the benefits and costs of economic 

fgrowthrWhat is' the long-run' rdatioitship bet*veen 
?^onomic growth, population, and employment' Be- 
tween economic growth ^rid the environment? What i^ 
the "appropriate" rate of growth? Should w^pi^pi to 
sp^ed lip or >low dovyp ecor^omic growth,.or pursue a* 
"no-growth" policy? What is the bist'way tp carry out 

, our policies? ■ ' / 

A third rrjajor category^! issues relates to the djstn- 
biition oj i/ttome produced b}^ th0 operation of market 
forces and the Tedistribution^.cf government action. 
Again, it is important to separate is frotp should be 
issues. What is the currentdistribution^noome? What 
produces this distribution? To wl^at extent does this 
distribution perpetuate itself? What is the effect of e^ist^ 
■^ing'and of proposed government policies on income 
distribution? Should policies -be adopted tU^^ arf de- 
signed explicitly to change the^distributionof income or 
economic well-being? Should the tax-structure be made 
more or less progressive? Should schools continue totf, 
financed largdy by property taxes? Should policies de- 
signed lo improve etoriojjg efficiency be adoptejif they 
affect the distfibutiorufflj^^ Sh6uld government 
■ subsidize the hou^m^ot elderly jtnd low-incoJne 
renters? These issues, soifte immediately visible and 
others hidden just Below the surface^ appear to be critjcal 
to virtually^ll the questions posed earlier. T^^ey come 
up in arty evaluation of how the market system works, 
in determining whether collective decisions alt^r indi- 
vidual economic decisions, and in assessing the extenj to 
- wWiCh inflation, unemployment, and growth aff^tt the 



genera] wefl-beang of the population Who gains and 
who loses, and who should gain and who should lo^ are ^ 
the questions that be*t summarize what is_at stake here 

Th^e are several reasons why un,|c|uivocal answers 
to these* and similar questions are not readily available. 
Economic system* are complex, and an understated ing 
of these systems requires a conceptual framework, fac- 
tual and cultural information, the application of analy- 
sis< the^making of ^dgments. and the deterfhination of 
action to be taken Moreover, curability td know exactly^ 
how effectively the economy and its*components func- 
tion is limiled by diffi^ities in obtaining accurate and . ^ 
timely measurements of economic activity Ftjially. a 
variety of unanticipated events affects economic activ- 
ity, and thereby makes it difficult to predict accurtWy 
the Results of specific ecoiromic decisions. Unlike the 
physical sciences, c^r^fiilly controlled experii^\ents ar^e 
dififijtult to undertake in ecQnomics^ , 

Even if our understanding <jf the ecor^pmy and e'co- ^ 
npmic decision-making were vastly improved, we still * 
» could not expect all dis^greemer^ts on econoixiK issues 
and questio*f to be eliminated Cedainly. some disa- 
greements will be pesolved as,our undefstandin^ is in- 
creased Many dis^reements will persist, however, be- 
cau^ of differences ii^udgments about the actual or 
predicted effect of specific decisions, and still others will 
ren^ain because individual economists, as do most in<Ji- . 
viduals. adhere different sets of values. 

The heart of economics is decision-making— choosing 
among alternatives But economic decisions are not made 
in a vacuum. Rather, they are made Jn th^ light of a set 
of goals. These goals vary from one society to another, 
from one group to another within a society, and from 
one individual to another within a group Among the 
goals' most fVident in tKe-modern world and particularly 
m American society«r<j freedom/economic efficiency, 
equity, security, stability (full unemployment and the 
absence of.inflation). and economic progress 

Economic decision-making involws the opporturtity 
cost principle. It refers to what must be given up. i e.. to 
opportunities foregone when scarce resources are used 
to produce particular goods and services A decision to 
produce one good entails giving up the possibility of 
producing something else that uses the same resources. 
The coft of producing that '[something else" is the 
opportunity cost of producing tKe good chosen. For an 
individual, thVopportunity cost of s^omething purchased 
is the price of whatever could have b^en bought instead. 
Opportunity costs for a society are *th^ costs of the 
^ alternative uses to v&hich it could have put its productive 
resources.^ 

A person or a group choosing one good instep of ^ 
another is making a trade-off^tU^i is, giving up lesspf 
one thing for more of something else. Society has'to 
make trade-offs too. e.g. between its need fcV ^^^^ 
energy and*its desire to preserve the environment. Es- 
sentially thfs involves comparing the various costs and 
benefits of each of the alternatives and determining how 
these costs and benefits will affect different group* 
within the genomic system. \^ 



Coals or criteria' provide a means of evaluating trie 
4>erfornyn(.e of noj o^ly an et^onomic system and't^arts 
'of it, .but also of existing programs and proposed new , 
polities However, many of the goals conflict.'and diffi- 
cult- frade-offs have to be made. Examples are farm price ^ 
supports, which promote security but reduce efficiency, 
minimum wage laws, which can be though o| as equita-' 
ble but may increase teenage unemployment; and wage- 
price conffols, which may restrain inflation, but also 
reduce efficiency and freedom Economic .analysis does 
not make explicit value judgmerils in these policy areas, 
^but it does help people to understand the nature of ih^ 
trade-offs so t)iat they can form their <Swn judgments in 
the light of their own values Perhaps most important, it 
enC9iJrages use of a reasoned approach in dealing with 
controversial econom'ic issues ' ' ' ^ 

2. A POLlTiCAL SCIENCE FRAIVIEWORK ' * 

FOR Analysis of POLu:x-t^suES^ 

The political scieritist uses certain major concepts to 
find meaning in the world of politics These concepts 
direct attention to the significant qualities of.any politi- 
cahsystem an3 provide measures <^f its effectiveness' As ' 
in other intellectual disciplint*s. there ^ considerable 
disagreement in political science about what things are 
important arid*how they should 5e studied Neverthe- 
less, while political scientists might argue about exact 
definitions and preferred approaches, the following con- 
cepts ppovide us with working tools for polUic^l analy- 
sis E^ch of the problems we shalPbe addressing in this- 
series is^a problem of pu&!i(; policy, and thu&its solu- 
tion— or nonsoliftion— must involve jTohtical deosion- 
making. ^These concepts will prt)VKle the mean^^for 
understanding that process. / * ' 

The first concept ts authority. By jhis.we refer to the 
legitimacy that a political leader or procedure or policy 
has. A political action is authoritative tp the extent that 
it is accepted as right ^d proper by the community it' 
affects. Authority, .therefore, is a relationship that arises 
not from the will of governors but from the beliefs of 
the governed. What g^ves a political decision authority 
IS usually its connection with some basit procedure or 
ir^stitutiort that the community views as a fundamental - 
value Often this is expressed by some historical event 
of documenf. For ej^ample. we say that^the U.ST(^onsti- 
tution gives the President authority to^ommand the 
armed forces and the Congress authority to declare war, 
while neither hasauthority to do both. 

Of course there are many kinds of authority— in art, 
sciJnceJ^religion, ^nd so forth— all involving standards 
of performance or truth The dfetincti^e aspect of polit- 
ical authority is in its relationsliip to social po^ver/The 
state/' we often 'say. embodies jhe authority to make 
'''firij^r' decisions a^ecting social values or, rfloresp^ecif- 

^1 Si 

Z The sttilciTK^nt pt>Ktit-il <»cicnfc concopK pt<*pa<cd by 
J*rofc**.or Smith* w((h the ((jnscn^vu*- of ilw oilwt political ^cwo- 



KdUy. to use coeiLive force Political authority \b a tricky 
concept because it is often cor>fused with power dr>d 
because jt& exerv-ise almost ai^ays means that some 
members of the Lommur>ity must *io^ things th^y don t 
war>t to do. X^^b complicates the quality of approval 
implied by authoritative av-ts. Authority war>es as this 
cofl;i p I ic a t lb n g ro ws-. 

Our 5^on4cor>cept is ppwer. Power js the capacity to ^ 
get people to do things they would not otherwise do, 
with poltt\€al power a^^tivatin^ jr>strumer>taliti9s of col- 
letUve .sanctioVi^customarily the stat^. Obviously, 
powe^ has mar>y s»ources. It can 'come out of the mouth 
of acanr>or>" or it cai> reSt oi> such Jforcesas lo ver-tnoney, 
oratory, knowledge, or authority. Like authority, p6wer 
expresses a re)atioi>ship It rests oi> shared values ar\d 
ui>equal resources Power is authorttative,oi>ly when its 
exercise is a^ce^]ed. as legitimate .by the commui>ity. 
VVKei> power-go^b beyond author^ity. de^p conflicts oc*^ 
cur in the commumty and governments must use more 
force ar>d cjoerc1oi> to sustam themselves and carry out 
poIiLiA We ordinarily thir^k of dembcratiti^overi>mei>t 
a^ a mbdeLin which power and authority overlap and 
where exp|KiH*rpcedure5 of ctfn&ei>t are used to deter- 
mine authonfy The distribution (who [}as howmuch) . 
,ai>d exercise of power are thus key factors ii> the way 
problems of public policy are handled if] the political 
system. ' 

Altiiough we have usedthe term public policy as if 
it were a sitnple and commonly ui>derstood concept, in 
recent years political scientists^ have given coi>siderable 
attei>tion tqJte^ meaning and aflalysis. One reason for 
this IS that J^oftcn diftcult to know when an action is 
or IS npt part of a policy/' and when noi>governiVientaI 
institutions^actuafly might be making policy For our 
purposes, this thirS concept refers^to patterns of action 
by government that are directed at r^ognized social 
proDlenrts. Thus w^ think of public poficy not as one 
action but as a series of actions having political authority 
and aimed ^t some coherent set of social needs Pohcy, 
therefore, is something that result^^ from what govern- 
ment does and that reflects the power, v^Iue&, and skills 
of the pol^tjcal community p 

In order to deal<wLth the multiple group and individual 
actions that go into policymaking, political scientists 
often use the concept o^process. This refers to the 
dynamic rejationships— especially the relationships of 
influence— amon^ those who take part in the various 
steps through which policy is suggested, formulated, 
authorized, changed, and sp forth. Som'times the pol- 
icymaking process' /efers to what happens in the polit- 
ical system as a whole, and sometimes to actions leading 
to, a particular policy or set of policies. In either case, 
process is alwayjs'actLve in nature, and the term empha- 
sizes that governing or policymaking cannot be de- 
scribed adequately by formal structuries of authority or 
power ^ 

This brings us to our fifth concept/ irt5/i*w*rorts- 
well'established and stmctured^^ patterns ofbehavior 
through which power is exerci&ed and governmental 
actions are taken. Congress, the Presidency, the Su- 



preme CouTt. political^ parties, elections, regulatory 
agencies, and city councils *are all political institutions. 
Eav-h of these IS composed of a di&t^nct structure of rules, 
procedures, roles, expectations and rewards, and each 
serves tertain functions. In America institutiofia] devel- 

/opment is .well advanced and policymakmg is largely 
channeled through certain types of political institutions 
designed to 'produce ' policy. Since institutions jre by 
definitiorf well- established, and elements of thei/ struc-^ 
ture are often defined. by formal rules (laws), political 
institutions tend to embody large amounts of authority 
in their respective areas, of jurisdiction Indeed, we often 

^ refer to persons who hold py^itions or offices in govern- 
ment as "authorities " So strong is this institutionaliza- 
tion that political activities outside of therri are ofttVi 

^ viewed. With suspicion, if not putri^ht opposition. Jor 
example, sheet or cpurti^m d^rh^str^tions are^siially 
fretted as highly controversialand' out of ord?r '' in the 
American community. ' ' -.i ^ 

Political institutions, thereforjs, tell us a lot abolit 
public policymaking. As embodiments of authority, 
they are pref^rr^d channels for political actfon ^nd 
po^r. They are not olily natural targets fqj:%those in the 
comrnunily whq wish to influence policies, but also are 
guides to who fias community power. For example, 
congressional committees are the focus of political activ- 
ity by those comiriunity interests over which the com- 
mittees have jurisdiction, hence. jho&e same^ommittees 
usually become biased in favor of those ^fery interests 
The same ^hing happens to regulatory agencies It is 
easy to see, therefore, that most policy processes occur 
in and around institutions. Moreover, intportant rela- 
tioi;j&hips develop between political institutions an3 
ott^er types— economic institution^^for example Busi- 
ness, corporations, labor unions, 4nd markets have close 
and cotnplex ties to politiCfal institu4ions ranging-from 
committees of Congress and federal regulatory agencies 
to small-town governments. 

Our sixth ind last concept is political partifipattcn— 
activities tha,t are part of political decision-making, the 
results of which are supported by the power and author- 
ity of tKe state. The first point to be made about partici- 
pation is its' diversity. Voting is probably the form of 
participation most Americans would think of before any 
other, since free elections are an ^institution in America* 
But for those of us interested in public policymaking^ 
other forms of participation are mofe useful— writiftg, 
^letters to members of Cor^gre&s^ direct lobbying, or 
contributing tt5 political campaigns, for example. Brib- 
ing or assajssinatingor providing information to govern- 
ment offUiais are other examples. These remind us that 
some forms of participation^re more legitimate, more 
costly, or rnote effective than others ^ 

A second point about participation i& apparent from 
tho above description some members qf the community 
participate more than others. Although it is not ea&y to 
sufhrharize the enormo6&Iy complicated nature of this 
point, as a rule the more resources of wealth, skill, or 
status people have, the more and more effectively they 
parti^^ipate The fatt that tht& generalization can be made 
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for every known political system has obvious implicja- 
tions for the distHbution of power, the nature of policy- 
inaking, and the outcomes associated with policies De- 
mocracies pride" themselves on expanding participation^ 
and this is a public value ij>lhe Untted States. Even so, 
the general relationship between resources and. partici- 

, .pation remains. Moreover, participation is greater in 
soi¥se area^of policymaking thap in others. For example, 
fewer Americans "decide" the level^f defense expendi- 
tures each year" than where bridges will be built over 
inland waterways Partkipation must be measured and 

^ judged not only in terms of amount, but also in terms jof 
quality and breadth' Some men and womert might par- 
ticipate with greta4^ intensity (and effect) in a relatively 
narrow area of policy* while others might participate, 
over a wider range and with less effectiveness in anyone 
area Thus political participation is many-faceted and 
complex 

Looking' back on the six concepts we have singled out 
for Special emphasis in the understanding and applica- 
tion of political science- we see that each one lA itself has 
a good chance of becoming an arena of tontroversy in 
"the policymakmg process Does a particular policy rep- 
resent an "abuse or a maldistribution of power"? Did 
the policy process wrongly exclude deserving groups in 
t^re community,^ Does government intervention consti- 
tute a "misuse of authority^' or the "abridgment of 
rights '^ The reason for this is that these concepts not 
only involve description an3^;ifl(ysis of politics, but the 
evaluation of politics as well Each carries with it values 
and standarjds How much power is good^ What ^tent 
of authority is_ptop?r' Wh<j should participate, and in 
what way? Aiyl beyond this is the question of political 
effectivenest, the cap^ity of the political systetn to act, 
to work, to get things done Remember that Mussolini 
was originally complimented because he got this trains 
to run on'time ' (which later tXirnedout to be questiona- 
ble) So the ^ectWeness of aaftverning arrangement or 

- or of a publijc policy also becSmes (and hardly surpris- 
ingly) a criterion of value. 

Finally, we ate lejt with the question. "What is pel- 
itcs? ' Political (or "public") autnority, power, process, 
policy- institution, and participation jsll involve con- 
flicts of value Politick is the workii]g oyt of these 
conflicts so t'hat policies are made and governments can 
function In democracies politics isjnariced by bargain- 
ing» compromisep acvl accommodation, and it is this 

^ meaning of politics that is most common^Ti\^America. 
Where there is policy unanimity within a political com- 
munity or where policies^are imposed on a community. 
therHs no place for politics Politics, therefore, occurs 
where there ts conflict over, social policies^ and where 
those conflicts are resolved with a minimum of value 
loss to any particular interest Some members of the 
community will win, others will lose,6ortie will get more 
than others. But the gains and losses will be limited by 
the process of politics Poiiticsis often looked upon as a 
^necessary evil, with suspicion ^nd skepticism. But as 
you consider the dffferent, problems of public policy, 
and the conflicts and controversies over solutions th^t 
' divide 'the communityp imagine what policymaking 



. would be without politics. It would be policymaking of 
absolute unanimity or absolute coercion, or both Nei- " 
ther of these is consistent with our basic ide^^s of indi- 
viduality and the^fje^and ^Jigorous expression "of ideas. ^ 



3. Integrating Economics 
and'^politicalScience^ , 




while economic&S&^df political science )ire'*se^ar^{^ 
disciplines, it IS important to keep in they 
have much jn comfOpn, and 'that in" effective analy^Ses 6£ 
public policy tjiey almost always must be used tog^hefr^ 
jndeed, political economy itself has a long and distin- 
guished tradition as ^n intellectual discipline. The simi- 
larities and differences'between economics and'political 
science are'summarized in Figure 2. i - * 

Both economics and political scieric^ ere conca 
with human values and v^^th the decisjOfjse^etffl^^ 
values that have social cortsequences. Bo thtliscip lines 
are social sciences, whirfi means that both have similar 
standards of" scientific logic, evidence collection, and 
construction of theory In short, they share a common 
emphasis on verified explanations of patterns of social 
life. Both, therefore, are concernec^with social problems. 
See Part II inTigure Z for a summary t>f the four stepson 
. a rational approach to the study of social problem*, 
But the two disciplines ififfer in their framev^k for 
analysis, institutions, fumiamental conce pis, jjp type 
of evidence or, 'data" they most com monl^PWn ploy. 
Economists and political scientists,have therefore devel- 
oped different areas of expertise Economists are experts 
on the vast array of stable and changing conditions that 
are related to the distribution an^l exchange oT goods and 
services. They concentrate their attention on the insti- 
tutions or arenas where these economic decisions take^ 
pldce. The most nojable arenas are what economists call 
"markets/' in which prices ard^'detefmmed by the deci- 
sions of buyers and sellers. Here the data are commonly 
^in the/form of units of economic value— mtwey— which 
hav,e thegVeat advantage of precision and comparability. 

Political scientists^ op the other hand, ax^ experts on 
the dis^tributron an6 '\x^^L^dc\a\ power and on the 
institutions through whtf^t£^t power is mobilized and 
made authorftatrve. Most fro^ably, these are institutions 
of government, political partjes; and elections Since 
there are no measures of power or authority comparable 
to those of money and market value, political scientists 
use various forms of data to study politics, including ' 
vptes, opinion surveys, laws, and judjctal decisons. It is , 
alsQ true that just as economists recognize "that actions 
of governmeiu affect economic conditions directly atid 
indirectly, p^ntical scientists know that economic re- ' 
^sources are sources of social power and that economic 
issues are a n;iajor etement of politics. 

Insofar as alternative social 'goals can l?e assigned 
economic values and markets exist in which those values 
can be expressed and jneasured, economic analysis can 
be use*^ to judge the desirability of proposed policies. 
Cost-benefit analysis is one way of determining desira^ 
bility actions will be undertaken if the benefits exceed 
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TPil SUBJECT MATTER OF POUTICAl ECONOMY: 
A framework for Analysis of Politkal^Economic Potkies and Issues 
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THE ECONOMIC PROBrj^M 

(Warns > RcsourccSnfT^ Scarcity* ut., our wants cxcwd 

available rcscHirces and therefore scarcity exisi5)' 



FOUNDATION 
* THUS 



THE POLITICAL PROBLEM 
(Conflicis of inieresi) 



^pLoy£ its resources ^.aptuh natural* ;iniej prodo<.ti>dy * 

for the fu^Llment of hum^Q ^anis. 



Political economy is the siydy of the methods by which sociecy — 

resolves ^Tonflicis of ^merest over (he authoritative altocauon of 
valu^t thus a study of power 



Economics is a sl^y of h^W a soacty decides— 



Toward chese ends 



a What wants to produce t , wh^t t^^nts to fulfill) aAd how 
muehJto produce " ^ 

> How to produce most effiaenily (* e ^ to allocate re- 
r«Ourct$ mtfrt prodlctivcty to theif alterrt^ve possible uses) 

, c For whom lo produce U e . wtK> ^s iq get what and hon rquch 
and hoM^is this to txr decided) v 



Politics IS a study of how a society decides— ' ' . 

What goal values are to be sought and given auihonty 

b How societies a j<« to be organized for the pursuit and^use of 
po^er ar^dauihofkiy (i e^, mechanisms for resolving conflict* 
ip^ values* achieving social goats) 

^ Fni whom the aigamzaijon exists (i e., w?ho gets what, whose 
goakarc^Tvcd'') 



t 



ll Political economy ls the stady of sodal problems relating both to the functionmg of the organization 3& a vthoit ^n< 
to Its particular fnstitutfdhs. - . . _ ^ ^ 

^ ^ Both econornic^and (A^lttic^l science usually employ a proolems approach involving. four steps — 

a. Dtftnitlon of ^ P/o6leiTi— What desired goals are belie^^ed to be inadequately served by existing mstitutiorts? 
How does ''what conflict with what many think "ought tobe^'? 



Eu>nonvics isconberncd with problems TeUiing^rt^kularl^ ihe goals 

of^ ^ ' : ' 

L Efficiqicy arwlprpduaivitt^ 

2. Growth * ' ' t^^ 

3. $tability(bothfuIlemp)oyn>eniandgeiier?lpncejAabil]ty)^^ ' 

4. Security - * ^ % 

^ 5, EqyUym the dfctnblitiQp of income ' . 



PoUih.:^ iS ^.oTKernen «i(h problems relating particularly iotfie goats 
' of-^ ' ^ ' 

\ Justice in the exercne of power 

2 ^qiAiiy in the distribution of powerdncome* deference, 
, ^unty, influence) 

^ 3 l^reedom (both limits on the use of power and access to 
resources needed to realize individual potential. 

4. Effectiveness ' * 



' , b Ufidentindingof theprobltm^^at conQepU* wbat analytical toOls* what facts do economics and pohncal 

' « sci^c^ have tocon'tnbute to an understanding of the problem ?nd its proposed solutions? ^ , 

Whatdq,wekno^ about how producti>e]y reM>fir<.es are being em What doywe know about value unnfltas (i.e.* Lonfliasof interest] 

ployed for the fulfillment of human ^ ants r^a Led to iheproUtem and related toihe problem* how ihey are being re^Uedi apd iheresukuig 

the consequences^for other Values? ' . ^ . ^ | allocation and use of power? 



Publk polio ilterruQlvt^Vhat are their economic 4nd political implications? How may atizens. as >ndiv>duals 
and groups* influence policyjttecision ^making? 

^h'hv^i^ propgtsing wh^i and m)i^? How doe» pnvaie interest relate to 
public, interest? Wliat are the probable u>nsequenues for the politick 
goals identified above? *' 

p^lky alternatives will bring the greatest net realization of values? ' ' 



What will be the probable vonsequenues, both ^n the ^hon lun and bng 
run (the seen effea^ and Ihe unseen), roi Ihe eu)nomi<. goats ^t^tcd 
above? ' * ' . * 



Le , a more optimal allocation (use) of resources Ui> thaltheii 
mai^n^J vSlue products in all altemative uses will be equal). 



I.e., resolution of the problem ^ith a minimum value lo(S« toany partia- 
pant anda maximum value gam to all. 



yhich policy alternative is most compatible with orie's e<^nomic philosophy (i.e,r one's view of the 
I'^proper cole of governmerfVtin relation to the e<;Onomy)7 



d Action— How may one implement one's views'* 

How does one act as ^.onsumer, producer, a^ a membtr of an interest 
group to brirtg about desired changes? ** , 



I;^ovy ma> i>ne asa uti/et^ \ti leader paniupatcin politics to be most 
effective' in bringing about desired changes? S 



[the costs, btit will not bt; undcfrtal<en if the co^t* exceed 
" uhe benefits" , ' • , ■ ^ ^ 
^ When, however^ humfliT^vSlues cannot be pieasufcd . 
a9 economic goo^s- or When mar'kt^ts are for some reason 
't&u^h as* jponop4^tje&) not effective in th^r pricing ant), 
diitnbution functions, then pobc>' decisions ternJ to be 
moved from the economic to the ipolitical arena Th& 
* realm of poliHc* can encompass conflitts ampps alter- 
native human value* and social jgoal* of S\\ sbrts^ Wnh, 
the resulting po^hcies being enforCetJ through the power 
and authority* o^i'gc^vernmeTit Fgr each .of the social 
' problems treatec^iri thi^^^nes, you-^ittfinci it ii^tere^ting 
to observe^how ecohon\ic ^r\d polj(fc^l factdfs together 
■ contribute to both the,tause and possible? solution* of 



the problem* and'howKieriti^t* analyze m their distinc- 
tive ways what the probletns are and how they mighty be 
solved 

VVhiletwefecogni^e the *mptJrt^nce>ijf the other social 
sciences and the extent to which they enhance one * 
understanding of public problems and issued; our a»m 
'here IS to combine only two of the^e disciplines econonri- 
ic* and pt)liticaks£ience The teacher resource materials 
fonlained m this and other units in the series provide 
con<,rete illu^tjation^ of how ^econoryics and- political 
science ma^ be combiped to enable students (1 } to ana- 
lyze and understahd policy issues and (2J to participate 
effectively in the political process through which policy 
Sterna tives arje examined, promoted, and acted upon 
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Introduction 

Fear of crime is a major wor ry afno ng A merita ns- A nd 
no wonder^ One s own experiences, R€ws reports, and 
stories from neighbors, friends, and relations amply ^ 

.attest to the pervasiveness of cnpe in our Society. More- 
over- the anecdotaJ evidence is clearly reflected in na- 

■ tiorul statistics. The numbers show that th^ perpetration 
of crime (see Table 1) hasb^n in<fr easing for at least two 
decades, and increasing Faster than the growth of the 
population. ^ " * , * ' 

There appears to have been some slackening in the; 
rise of criminal activity during the secorvd half of the^ * 

^i970s--BMt the statistics for 1979 suggested a rever^on 

^lo th?^rj&vious trend- And all along the nature <jfthe , 
crime con^jmitted has been turning uglier. 

N^urder, for example- used to be thought of.majnly as a 
crime of passion an ou'tgrowth of quarrels between Husbands 
arid wive^, lovers, neighbors, or other Teiatives and f/ien3s Jn 
faci, most murders still involve victims and offenders who 
know one anotherj but since the early 1960s njurd^r M the 
hand of a strat^ger has increased nearly twicers fast |as mufder 
by relatives-' fHends, and acquatnt^ces; (Much o£ the latter 
increase involves killings growing out of rivalries bi^ween 
d/^g dealers andy(^t)>n gangs ) In Chicago, for which detailed 
figures are availabk) tlie number of murders of the classic 
crime of-pa^sion variety rose 31 percent between 1965 and ^ 
1973. \n that same period- murders by strangers- "stranger . 
bomifideS'/' as criminologists call them-more than tripled. 

Rape has been changing in a similar directjon In 1967^ 
people known to the victim ^estranged husbands ^nd lovers, 
otber reJatives and frienjls^ and casual acquaintances— re 
Tesf>Qns]ble for'nearly half the rapes that occurred. (Some 



studies put the proportion even higher^In 1975. two-thirds of 
all rapeviJTtims were attacked by strangers, with suchattacks 
accoutvting for virtually the entire 140 percent increase m the 
number of repojted rapes.since the mid-1960s. ' " ^ 

On the other hand- robbery— taking liioney.or property 
frojcn another person by force or the threat of force-has alv/ays 
been a 'crime committed predominantly by strangers The 
chances gf b^ir\^ r^ibed havemore than tripled since the early 
1960s- ^ larger Increase than that registered for any other major 
crime. Robbers are more violent than they used to be nowa- 
days,_one robbery victim m three is injured, compared to the 
1967 ratio o^one in Ave Although Arm figures are to 
tome byrit would appear that robbery k^Jings have increased 
four- or five-fold since the early 1960s, accounUng for perhaps 
half the growth in stranger homricides. 

The most disturbing aspect of the growth in 'street crime" 
js'the turn ^ward viciousness, as well as >fiolencei op. the part 
of many youn^cnminals- A lawyer who^was a public defender 
rK>ted for her dcrvotion to her.d^nts interests, as well as for 
her leg^ aSiJity, Speaks of a terrifying generation of kids^ 
that emerged during the late 19(70s and early 70s When she 
be|;an pratticing . adoleKents and young men charged with 
robbery had» at worst, pushed or shoved a pedestrian or 
stt^rekeeper to steal money or merchandise^ members of the 
;iew, generation kill maim, and injure^without reason or re- 
morse- . r. 

tor ^ long time, criminologists, amon^ others^ tried to pooh- 
poof\ talk about a rise in street crime. - - But the increase has 
beer^ too large, and confcfrms loo closely to people s day-to- 
day experienceMo be dismtssed as a statistical illusion- The fact 
IS that criminal violervce has be4;ome a umv^rsal^^ot )ust an 
Arrterican. phenomenon Once crime-free nations^such as 
[England. Sweden^ West Germany, the Netherlands^ and 
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Frarn-Cn as well d*^ more lurbuk-nl tkjanlrie?^, *>uth as It^ly* arc 
no^v plo^uod an cpiJemit uf jnurdcfH Vidndppjn^. r<jb- 
bcryn *JnJ other formt* of tnmc and viokn^-f-somc it 
pulitLLa!ty mspjrcJ. ^ uf it v^rimtnol in inttfntand ^^onscqucn^^^^ 
(Within the United States*, trimt' hat* increased more rapidly in 
iiuburbs dnd siridll initios Jhdrt itrUr^^e ^jtie* ) Wherever ont 
turns-m virtually t^vcry free nation except Japan-pcuple are 
. worried about crime in the streets 

The incidence of Crime 

Of necessityn data on crimes m paYt depend on the 
number reported to the. police Consequently, when the 
statistics rist*, one factor may be a greater tendency for 
the public to notify the police of the crimes to which it 
has been subjected Conversely, of course, declines ar 
smaller increases may be the result of less notification to 
the police ft is probable that greater or lesser disclosure 
by the public results from changing confidence in the 
efficiency of .the police or changing perceptions of hc^w 
willing the police are to act when victims do report 
crimes 

nAnother reason available national xrrime data are in- 
complete and unsatisfactory is the recording prac tic^ of 
the police themselves Some police forces may a\ times 
fail to record notifications of crime because they feel the 
complaints are unwarranted (e g , the result of a family 
grudge)yor because certain crimes are difficult to solve 
and therefore make police performance on Arrests look 
poor 

tjhe national crime statistics in Table 1 are from The 
Uniform Crime Reports-VCR-^f the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation These figures not only depend on those 
crimes of which the police have knowledge or have 
recorded, but also on whether the police report them all 
to the FBI Thus, the Uniform' Crime Reports are not 
based on uniform rtportin^ standards The UCR con- 
centrate on seven major categories of crime— the so- 
called Index crimes or Part I offenses that the tabl^ 
shows Index crimes do not include the other categories 
of crime- Part 11 offences- that are reported to the FBf 
other assaults, arson, forgery and coaoterfeiting, fraud, 
embezzlement, buying, receiving, or possessing stolen 
property, vandalism, carrying or possessing weajpons, 
prostitution and commertiahzed vice, sex offenses, vio- 
ta<ions6f narcotic drug'laws, gambling, offenses agaifxst 
family and children, driving while intoxicated, viola-' 
tions of liquor laws, drunkenness, disorderly conduct, 
vagran^, all vii^latjons of state or local laws except as , 
mentioned Aove, suspicion, curfew and loiJering (ju- 
veniles), and runaways (juveniles) " ■ ; 

Some notion of thcreliability of the UCR figured can 
be inferred from surveys Conducted by the U S Bureau 
of the Census for the Law Enforcement AssistaC^ce Ad- 
ministration (LEA A) of the U S Department of Justice 
These LEA A "victimization"' surveys of the population 
al ferge show, as one might expect/that the number of 



incid^ts 6f crime people say occurred the preceding 
year is greater than , the number of offenses the UCR 
rf^orts for that year However, the rat>0 between vic^m- 
izations and crimes as reported by the UCR system 
remains fairly stable Therefore, although the, FBI s fig- 
ures understate the ^ount of cr*me committed, there 
seems to be a little ddubt about the essential accuracy of 
the overall trends depicted in the Uniform Cnm^ Re- 
ports during the U^t fifteen to twenty years ^ 

The Costs of Crime 

If mformation on the incidence of crime is less than , 
complete, information on the cosv of crime i% even more 
so Some difficult problems are involved m determining 
"true ' co^ts How does one measure the cost to society 
and to jndividuaUitT^Jns because people avoid entering 
.the downtown areas of certain cUies at night because 
of fear of robbery or assault^ How much bysiT\eSs Ten- 
■deavor is discouraged or how much must businesses 
raise prices because of 'protection" rackets^ 

Of course, many other costs of crime can be reasona- 
bly ascertained or accounted for by specific estimating 
procedures Losses suffered by mdividu^ because of 
crime can be calculated m many different ways The cost 
of crimes against property can be measured by the value 
of the property lost or damaged The cost of cnijies 
agairtst persons can be assessed by estimating the lo^sof 
lifetime income for^victims of murder and the temporary 
loss of income for victims of assault. Howevef, what 
economists call the psychic— i:e , psychological or emo- 
tional— costs of crifnes against persons or property often 
far outweigh the money costs And income-lost because 
of a crime against an individual can have serious effects 
on others who depend on the victim's income. 

^ The costs of &ther criminal activities such as prosti- 
tu)ion,*illegargambling, and street sales of narcotics can 

^ be approj^imated by estimating the amounts paid to the 
suppliers Governments, of course, lose tax revenues 

. because people who derive income from illegal activities 
in general do not report it to the tax authorities This 
tends to rai^e the taxes levied on those whb earn income 
legally ^nd repoh it Similarly, the costs of fraadulent 
insurance claims, many of whjch are made by otherwise * 
Uw-abiding citizens, is reflected m increased^ Insurance - 
rates for all buyers. Additional costs are incurred in the ^ 
prevention of crime, the prosecution of those charged 
with crime, and the rehabilitation of convicted criminals. 

Crimes against business, ranging from petty shoplift- 
ing to maipr fraud, are also measurable in principle, 

. although the tota,l dollar value'can only be estimated. 
The cost of ^crimes against business is far larger than the 
cost of ,tho speciftc crimes themselves" If a, business 
oeasef operations because of losses incurred through * 
ihefts of one Ivind or another., the employees lose jobs. * " 
^pd the owners lose much of their investment. Going 
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' , (Daja r&fer Jo otf&'^ses k^o^n iq the-poiice. Rates are based on Bureau of the Census esi*nfta(ed pcpuiaton as of Juty 1. exckj<J*n9 afmed 
forces abfoadl - - . " " ■ * ' . * 
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businesses mclucfe the cq^ of crimes com aut^'Ed against 
them, their outlays for security persor^el or special 
security devices, and the cost of premiums f^r crime 
insurani.e in their expenses of doing business Because 
crime raises business costs, it also raises the prices firms 
must charge and thu6 increases the amount consumers 
pay for theu" purchases ^ 

In short, those who commit gri^nes against bigbusi- 
nessn supermarkets, or any other kindof business With 
the excuse or the pretext that the offender is retaliating 
against giant and imp^rsoaal companies or against un- 
duly high profits and rip-offs are usually doing no 
such th^ng Such acts generally cause prices for otl^er 
consumers to go up or the number of jobs available for 
yrdma'ry workrng people to bexaftailed or eliminated 

Crimes against business are basically of two types 
Those ^.ommitted by*cu&tomers or other outsiders and 
those <.t!m:imitted by employees Employee crime is often 
classified inio' blue collar) typically ranging from petty 
pilfering from inventory to major larceny, ^nd white ' 
collar* typically consisting of embezzling funds, ac- 
cepting bribes, cheating on expense accounts, and the 
iike ' ' ■ 

Of f^ourse some crimes are committed by business 
executives on behalf of their organizations They may, 
for exarfiple, defraud insurance companie's, overcharge 
consumers or sell them inferior goods, use illegal tactics 
against competitors, or engage in securities operations 
that are forbidden ' *^ 

Attitudes toward Crime and Criminals 

There have b^en. in general, two traditional attitudes 
^bout the genesis of crime and criminal,behavior One is 
basically sociological and psychological It maintains 
that most crime results^ from social problems poverty* 
slum envjronmerVts, broken families, yi)utK uriemploy- • 
ment" poor education, social inequalities, racial discrim- 
ination Thfe associated solutions for the preventign of 
crime are to ameliorate these conditions or to re-educate 
orTehabiiitate those who h^ve already become criminals 
Wcause of such conditions Views of jhis kind have 
apparently been l^smg support in recent years because 
the preventive and rehabilitative efforts based on them 
have seemingly faijed to stop the increase in crime 

The other attitude is essentially moralistic and blames 
crime on sotial laxity Nowa^days* the charge of laxity is 
based on perceptions or beliefs that judicial decisions 
hinder law enforcement, sentencing profcedur^j are too 
'light, penal j>ractices lack sufficrent seventy. 'excessive 
permissiveness prevails nn homes, ^cKdols, and society 
^t'large. religiou? teaching is declining in influencen and^ 
government "welfare programs are overly generous an^i 
conseqb^ntly weaken the recipients' sense of social re- 
sponsibility The associated solution is, of course, 
greater "toughness" in all relevant spheres. 



* * ■ * ■ 
An Introductioato the Economics of Crime 

Econpmisls wbochav^ analyzed crime and criminal 
behavior tak^a difFeVHfefiClineH''al though it is one that in 
some respects is j^fflat'i^to fh^ second of the above two 
approa(^he& Thc^ r'f|^c<Ccrime a rational choice of 
alternatives On Jlit* ,v(ew, people commit a particular 
crime or turn tc^a-fife-of crime because they believe the 
advantages outW^igh the disadvantages, a calcu}ation 
that^may be madle)n ixonmonetary as well asin rppnetary 
terms,/ h 

Th^ economic approach is relatively recent and has 
contributed an added dimension lo the study of crime 
Sociology andxrittimology still dgmin^^he analysis of 
the problem-ia? political scjeFCLce stilldominates the anal- 
ysis of criminal justice— but in^the liist twoidecadesorso, 
economics has been offecing a competing perspective 

It would bt; something of an exagj^eration to call the 
perspectwe of econornics altogether new Rather, eco- 
nomics has provided more systematic analysis and a new 
rationale to th^age-old idea that*the way to ciirbcrime is 
to use punishment* as a deterrent to cnminalst-a key 
concept in the literature of crime, criminalsn and criminal 
justice The heart of the contribution of economics to th^ 
, doctrine of deterrence is its insistence on the importance 
of an individual's appraisal of the gains to be obtained 
from a contemplated crime In effect, the decision to 
commit a cnme^s seen as resulting from an assessment 
of the possrb/e net benefits compared to the po&sjfc/e net 
cas/s of committing that crime The general narhe econ- 
omists give to such a reckoning is cdst-beneht analy- 
sis " 

^ The economic approach thus maintains that crimes— 
apart from those of unbridled p^ssio^n, urilakable greed, 
or psychological-compulsion— are committed as the re- 
sult of rational c^kulation Other approaches in general 
lay the causes of crime *o the personal characteristics 
and/or the social and family background of the criminal 
An economist might^agree that ithese may mdeed be the 
wellsprings of criminal/ behavior yet still maintain that 
they do not explam why br why not such behavior 
actually takes place And since sociological approaches 
to the pheE^otnena of crime and jts prevention have not 
been notably successful, the simpler, clear-cut economic 
approach commands attention. At"*thc very least, the 
hypothesis of economists provi<fes some^new insights, . 
and may even lay the grotindwork for ;nore fruitful 
policies of crime prevention 

Since the sociological/cnVnmological viewpoints h^^'e 
traditionally dominated public discussion; college 
coursesjn social science that teachers are ^pt to have 
taken, ^nd textbooks dealing w^th crime oj criminals, 
' this overview lays more stress ftn the viewppints stem- 
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ming from economics The lessons th^t follow thit ov- 
erview, howcvcT. comprehend both 

if should be kept in mind tha t the effort\i apply a 
"rational" calculation to the analysis of criminal behav- 
ior IS not only of comparatively recent vintage, it aUo ' ' 
represents the worJ*4^nd attention of a relatively small 
proportion of economists It is therefore impossible to 
say whether the application of economic reasoning to 
the problcfris of crime a& yet commands the assent of the 
overwhelming majority of the economics profession^* 
tWhatevei the case, the economics approach to ^.rime is 
thgtight-provoking and invite& controversy, thus fur- 
ther enldvemng and enrichmgasubject already of inher- 
ent ir^terejst to students The .ipproalji also serves a more 
utilitarian*purpose the enhancement of student ability ^ 
to use the concepts and analytic methods of economics 
Lesson A ts partially designed for just this purpose 

Another point to remember is thai the economic art^U 
ysis presented here stresses thedecisicTn-makmg process 
of the potential criminal Society (or government), of 
course, engages in an anabgoiH process when it tries to 
compare the probable benefits to the probable costs of 
particular actions to prevent crime, for example, propos- 
aU to increase the patrolling of streets, the improvement 
of lighting on public thoroughfares, the building of 
stronger fences^ to safeguard property How much 
should be spent^ Are the potential jgains at least a^ great 
as the expenditures? Should the costs be borne by gov.- > 
ernmenfpr hy private individuals or organizations^ 
Such assessments— also a form of cost-bene^t analysis— 
*are only lightly touched on Below, but are an important 
aid to rational decision-making for public policy pur- 
poses 

There arc other types of crime prevention. that may 
come about more or loss inadvertently One eo^ampWjs 
the crime prevention effects of social programs which 
may not have been expressly designed for such a pur- 
pose Here IS ^n enlightening instance ^ 

The importance of mt*orporating benefits from reduced 
crime into program evaluations ts illustrated by a recent bene^ • 
fit-co^t dRaly'si* of the Job Corps, which estimated that for tht 
first year following enrollment the b^mefits from reduced 
criminal yi^vity vvere three t^mes the, corresponding benefits 
from increased earnings The probability of arYest durir^ this 
first postenroHment year was estimated^to have declined by 20 
percent for Cerpsmembers. and particularly Urge reductions 
were estimated f9r arrests for burglary and larceny The value 
of thi^ reduction was estimated to be about $7?fe per Cor ps- 
mtmber Ont the other hand- the increase rn earnings at the 
end of the fiFst year wai estimated to be approximately $5 per 
week per Corpsmember, or approximatt'Jy $260 annually 
Thus, total program benefits wou4d have b^^n underestimated- 

5 Tl^c (^t>riomist Philip J Cook kii djvtirtrrj ^\ thouj(htfal oution- 
M\ view Str t^*. Puni*.hm(*nt 4»nJ t tim^ A C ritiqut* of Currrrit 
' hndtnK*- Cuntf Tiling tht Pr^vrnlive tff^tKof PiinKhmrnt L^u^ 

]l h<i* hcfn rcpnnnxl in Thf tiononuui^ of Crin}€, a Kiok t»f 

York Wilt^t i^60J . ' 



seriously if the analysis bad focused only on pu^tprugT^am 
earnings g^ins and ignored the^benefits from reduced crime 

It should be poin*ted out that the $7t>S per Corpsmem- 
ber benefit represents only the direot resource savings from 
<.rime There would be additional benefits as Corp^member* 
reduce their tnminal activities The largest of these benefits 
would Se the in^^reased market output (me^ured by market 
\vdgesj produced by program participants Other related ben- 
efits would include reductions in the abuse of drugs and 
alcohol the use of drug or alcohol treatment, or the use of 
transfer programs (AFDC (Aid to Famjlies with Dependent 
Children], General Assjstance. Food Stamps, etc 

The Economics of Crime—Some Specifics 

Timothy H Hannanhas provided a lucid introduction 
" to the economic theory of crim? as ratiorial choice-mak- 
ing- 

Economists have long viewed people as making, in their 
own estimations, the best choices amoKg available alternatives 
A consumer who chooses margarine over butter does &o either 
because to him it tastes better its price is lower or both Given 
a choice between brickla-ying and farming, a worker chooses 
bricklaying either because he would rather lay bricks than 
plant corn.*because bricklaying pays better, or both People try 
to choose the best options available to them, and decisions to 
engage in many different typeSyf criminal activity may Simply 
be another exampleof thi^typeof behavior Crime, whether U 
I* motivated by the desire for income or, some nonmonetary 
gam. can be thought of a^ a choice, and aS economists would 
.have it, that choice m many cases may ^e rto less rational than 
the everyday choices people make in determining what prod- 
ucts to bu^r what occupations to pursue * 

The fact fh»*t crime is illegal and carries the possibility of a 
hn^oT pTLion sentence need not imply that the decision to 
engage In it is irrational Aftflr all, the world i& (tlle<3 with 
people who have voluntarily chosen nsky ouupations over 
rdatively safe ones Jet pilots, steeplejacks, and matadors all 
face the possibihly of disaster in their chosen occupations Yet, 
to conclude that th^r choice is irrational is to disregard the 
relative gams and costs that they derive from their chosen 
occupatiorvs All thingicdnsidered, a dangerous' occupation 
may be the best available alternative, and the decision to 
engage in cnrne need not b^ an exception, 

ii is trOe, of course, that people are ofttn not certain jof the 
consequences of their behavioj and may mak^ choices which 
lattr prove to be' mistakes Because they choose a course of 
action without full information* somt criminals may incor- 
rectly weigh the advantages and disadvantages of engaging in 
<^ime, a^ of>posed to pursuing the straight and narrow ' A 
irnjiggeV or burglar on his first joh can be "cojhted" and 
sentenced to many years in prison But- Such anvocctjTrrence 
may simply be the result <jf an incorrect but rational decision 
made on the basis of locomplett information Like the ttst pilot 
who crashes or the; bu^inessmaft who goes bankrupt, the 
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triminal can make rational choicer that later "prov^ tt> bo 

Nt>nc o( ihi*f denies that.^ome people are rnor^ emotj^jnal 
than others or that rational thoit^lays tes^ of a role in ^ome 
types oi crime than U doe^ tn ot^r^ Many who engage jn the 
so-Ldlled cnmeif of pa^^ion. Tor(examp!e. may^be devoid oi all 
"reason and rationahty. but it i^ by no means obvious lhi(aU 
^uth offenders act with complete disregard for the con^e- 
yyence^ of their behavior If thi^ true, then viewing the 
criminal as rational cafi have at least limited applicability even 
to the most vioieni or impulsjve of crimes ' 

The underlying idea, nanr^ly that punishment deters 
crime, can be illustrated by reference to a common 
problem of lite classroom-cheating What can teachers ' 
do \o deter cheating' Richard B McKenzie and Gordon , 
TuUock report on the results of one ^tudy. 

Charles Tittk and Alan Rowe. both socioio^ists. designed J 
study to determine the'influence that moral appeel and threat 
of sanction had on the amount of cheating that wentE>n in their 
classes To do this, they gavd weekly quizzes to their studenls, 
the instructors took the quirt^, graded tfiem. wi^thj^t mark- 
ing the papers and then at the next class meeting, leturned^ 
them to the students for th^'m to gi'ade Without any appeal 
being mad^" to the students thar they were on their honor to 
"grade them correctly, the students m one test gtoup took 31 
percent of all opportunities to cheat, the other test group took 
41 percent of all opportunities "Next, 4he instructors made an 
appeal to the students sense of morality ingradmg the papers. 



wiil indeed dete^ crime The reasofi is perfectly simple If 
you increase the cost of (doing) something, less will be [done] 
Thus, if you intreasy the cost of comntitting a crjrne. there will 
be fewer rimes The effect might be small biut thet^^& shotild be 
at least some effect * \ " ^"^^ 

t Economists, of course, would not deny that thefe are o^her 
^fatcturs that affect^the total number of crimes Unemployment, 
. for/example, quite regularly raises the amount o/ crime and, at 
least under modern conditions. changes in the'agecofnpoSition 
of the population seem (o be closely tied to changes in the 
crime rate The punishment variable, however, has (he unique 
characteristic of bfing fairly easy to change by goverr^ment 
^action Thus, if it does have an effect, we should lake advantage 
of that fact 

The first econometric [mathematical/statistical] tesjt of this 
theoretical deduction from economics was [completed] by 
Arleen Smigel Lielwvitz [tn 1965] The basic design of this 
/ research project was reasonably sophisticated, although it 
has been improved upon since then . Leibowitz used as her 
basic data the crime rate and the punishment for a number of 
different ctifnes in each state in the United States She took 
into accountl>oth the seventy of punishment (i e , the average 
pnson, sentence), and the probability that punishment will 
actually 4?e imposed (le, the percentage of crimes whose 
perpetrators are caught and sen^ to prisonj number of 
essentially sociological factors that might affecl the crime rate 
were also jiicluded in her [^nalysjs] LiebowJtz^ firufings re- 

X'ed an (?nambiguous.deterrence^effect on each of the crimes 
led— that is, when other factors were held constant, the 
and the instructors concluded that "emphasizing the moral/^u^tates which had a higher level of puni^hm^nt showed fewer 
principle involved in grading the quizzes was aiso ineffectual crimes Such crimes as rape and murder were deterred by 



A moral appeal had no effect whatsoei'er in reducing the 
incidence of cheating " In fact, in one of the (est groups, the 
anfount of cheating went up substantially after the appeal was 
made Finally, the instructors threatened to spot check the 
quizzes for cheating and the amount of cheating fell sharply 
from 41 percent range to 13 percent in one class and from 43 
perc^-nl t<> 32 pffercent in tlie^ other Thej^ajso confludbd fwm 
the srudy that the instructor who had a reputation of being 
lovable and understanding had The greater amoi^ntof chelat- 
ing in his class, and they fou^d that Those who were nAost 
in ^*eed of points were willing tO"take greater risks [that is. 
cheated morel This is consistent with the theory that the 
greater the utility of an act, the g^eat^r the potential punish- 
ment required to deter it And perhaps it shows;,the futility of 
a moral appeal in a social context where aU individuals arenot. 
Successful 

Tullock has given^some'additionaLinsights into the 
economists' point of view as well as a brief account'of 
the economic research used to substantiate such a view 

Most economists who gi*e senous thought to the problem 
of crime immediately conte to the conclusion that punishment 
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punishment just as well ^s (indeed, perhaps better thah^ bur- 
glary and robbery ' 

, Tullock goes on to point out that Liebowiti's results 
have been obtained by other^ investigations, both* by 
using similar approaches and data and by using different 
techniques Itjnust be added that there has been criticism 
of studies. of this kind, some of il comirvg from econo- 

' mist5 While economisis— arfd rnany others— agr^e that 
] ' punshment deters crime, in some cafees e'conormsts 'who 
have studied economic Research on the ef¥ects of deter- 
rence have called the methodolQgy weak, and have 
Concluded that critical questions about the situations in 
which the' deterrence occurs— type of cri/ne, type of 
offender, type of community— largely rmain vman- 

( swerecf * ^ ^ 

A Closer Look at Punishment as a Deterrent 

Punishment may be viewed as a principal deterrent to 
' crime, but it performs cither vital functions, a society 
mStes out punishmeqt in order to enforce its laws and 
some, of Its bask moral codes, it also attempts to redress 
the damage inflicted on the social fatric when a crime is 
committed. Punishment enabled society to ensure that 
justiceis done and is.seen to be done^ ' 

Punishpi^rit is also administered to prevent the brcak- 
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ing of Uws or to prevent those whohave^lre^dy broken 
a law frono doing so again Deterrence can be,accom- j 
pltshed by execution, by imprtsonmenf, or by som^form 
of oversight (e g ^fi^obation or parole) * 

Disputi»s about the, deterring *efif^t of punishment 
tend.lo Cente/ on whether ancT how. much deterrence 
, WouW be increa_^sed by speedier, longer, or more severe 
punishments than exists at ^ny given time. 

The evidence is'much'clearer on ariother point, that 
greater certainty of punishment has more deterrent ef- 
fect than greater severity of punishment It seems to be 
the tase thai whatever the existing amoixnt of severity, 
an increase in certainty of pynjshinervt will be more.^ 
effective than a roughly corr^ponding increase in sever- 

Practically speiking tl\en, if there is any need to 
choose between spending additional' money or efforbon * 
increasing the certaint>, of punishment opposed to'^ 
making it^ore severe, under current conditions it ap- 
' pears that making punishment more certain is the more 
productive choice economists would put it given 
our present efforts to'deter crime, greater benefits would 
accrue from devptirtg any additional efforts— i.e , efforts 
at the margiH-to ^chievihg greater certainty oT punish* 
irent tha'n to making punishment more severe. This is 
an application of "^marginal analysis," 

Marginal analysis can in onp sep^e be construed as a 
refinement of cost-benefit analysis In marginaUnalysis, 
the effects of making smalt changes in ^xi&ting concli- 
tiogs are styjied jnor3er to se^ whether any desired net 
improvement In these conditions can be achieved In 
,such an'analysis,. successive changes from the initial 
postion are examined until the point is reached at which 
^ no further change wilt improve the situaiiorv 

Silberman, in an implied use of marginal analysts, 
claims that without greater certainty of punishment, an 
increase in severity would have little deterrent effect on 
pt>tential offenders - ■ ■ 

(O)urs ts a system in which certainty of punishment is low 
^ and seventy high, for any one crime, although not for a 
criminal Career, the chances of being caughJt afe small 
(CJertamty of punishment may b^incrjsased if the police solve 
more crimes, ^f prosecutors ptosecule and convict' a higher 
proportion of tho^e who are arr«sie3, or if judges give prison 
sentences to a higher proportion of tl\(*se who are convjcied 

Rehabilitation may be used in addUion to deterrence 
for'those who have already been convicted By and large, 
however, rehat/ilitatidn dpes-not worJc, whether in the 
form of psychotherapy, education, vocational training, 
social work foiinseling, or any combination of the&e or 
still other approaches— including imprisonment. ' 

Crime and Opportunity Costs 

The cost-benefit' analysi^ of deterrence is not the only 
idea drawn from economics that throws light on the, 
decision-making processes of criminals. The concept of 



Opportunity cost, which refers to what is forgongjf a 
choice is made todoone particular thing, isalsoreleva^nt. 
For* exaiivple, a"%tudent who chooses to,stay home in 
order to wa^h some fa^'orite television programs cannot 
*aftend ^n athjetic event scheduled for The same night. 
Assumirt&that both activities are free, that student, in 
effect, decides that the [pleasure to b^ enjoyed- by watch- 
ing television witl exceed (or at least not bejes^than) the 
pleasure forgone of not attending the athletic contest. 
^ The concept of opportunity cost has two main applu 
ca^itns respecting criminal behavior. At least some of 
those who lake up crime as a career— people such as 
professional ' rifcckfteers/' p^icJc pockets, burglars— do so 
on the calculation that thei^prospective earnings exceed 
the income they forgo by not taking up legitimate em- 
ployment. An extreme example wojuld be that of a 
teenager living in the slum of ajarge city who scorns a 
job stacking goods in ^grocery store in favor ofVietting 
more— perhaps considerab^ more-rby peddUng illegal 
drugs, 

Aiiother application has to do with the probability of 
finding a job\ "If otie'is crimmaJly inclined and unem- 
ployed, and feels that chances of getting a job are small 

, or nonexistent, tfie opportunity cost of turning to 
crime— J, e., the wages forgone of possible legitimate 
employment— will seem minimal. Such assessments may 
well have contributed to the large increase in crimes 
committed byyoung people since about i960. 

It is quite usual for young people in many countries, 
particularly young men, 'to have a crime ra^te higher than 

. the rest of the population. Butihe number and share of' 
crimes committed i>\ youths has tilimbed alarmingly, 
conspicuously so injfte United States. The data for lh<^se 
still of school age is quite striking. From 1960 to 1979, 
arrests— for "seripus" as well as other crimes-^of those 
aged Id or,Qlder^about doubled, while arrests of those 
vnder 18 quadrupt^d.*^ In 1979, some 39 percent of all 

' arrests for serious crimes involved people under 18 
(607,100 males, 136,^00 females); Theirmain inlfra^tions 
were against property rather than persons; 44 percent of 

. all arrests fchr burglary, larceny, and motor V^ehic\atheft 
wereof youngsters under 18. 

"It is worthy noting here that juvenile crime also hits the 
schools hard. The' latest ^ata for th^ nation as a whole 
were compiled for 1975 by theFgklt reported that some 
70,000 teachers and hundreds of thousands of students 
w^re physically assaulted, white the cost^of vandalism 
reached approximately $^600 million— which was about 
equal to the schools' bill for textbooks. 

One reason for the rise in crime committed by the, 
young ha& simply been the huge increase— absolute and 
relative— in iheir numbers. [?ue to the very high U.S. 
birth ra^tes in the decade or so after World W^r 11, the 
population of those 15 to 24 years old-to take a conve- 
nient definition of the young— soared 'from about 23 
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The difference wo^d be some whaq^r cater if crimes by young 
^duU5.15-i4 years of ^ge w?re added \o thpSe committed by 
yot/fbs under 1 5 . instead of being counted wilb'thoSe of people^ 
ag^ 25 ^nd older 
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milHoTi in 1^60 to a peak of about 41^5 million in the 
years 1978-80. an increase of 80 percent/ 

Ang^iier rea>on for the swelling crime rate among 
young people was a brge upswing m youth unemploy- 
ment and the associated reduction in th^ oppoftunjty 
costs of crime Behin^the upswing in unemployment 
was the very increase in the number of- youths, which 
was apparently a good deal larger than the number of 
jobs they could find at prevailing wage rat^s And as 
young people perceived that relatively too few jobs were 
available* they presumably reduced "their estimates of 
*the opportunity costs of turning to crime. 

The increase in unemployment was dramatic Among 
year, olds, unemploynrent averaged aboijUO per- 
cent of all people of those ages holding of seeking jobs— ' 
i.e H those deemed to be in the ' labor force"— in 1947-53. 
By 1^70-80. the unemployment rate for the 16-19 grodp 
climbed to about lo percent during years of reasonably 
hi^h business activity and to about 20 percent during 
rt^cessions For 20-24 years olds, the comparable figures 
were about 6 percent in 1947-53 and about 8 5 percent 
to J3 percent in 1970-80 , 

Tiie picture for young blacks is far more dismal than 
for young whitest Blacks who are 16-24 years old consti- 
tute about one-eighth of all people of that age group in 
the labor force but make up nearly one^third of all the 
lo-24-year-o!d& who are unemployed Their uf^^o^ploV- 
met\t rale has been running at around 30 percent— sdme- , 
what more among those.younger than 20 and somewhat 
less among iKose 20 tO'2*1 years old ^ 

Moreover lliere has long been reason to think that 
when the government gathers stati^tics^ employment 
and unemploymet^t. ^ts count misses a considerable 
number of unemployed young black males who ceside 
m urban "inner^cores ' The "real" unemployhienl rate 
Qf such black males may be in exxess of 50 percent-^ 
perhaps well in excess In any event, it is clear that 
from an^opportunit^cost pQinl of view, young^ blacks ^ 
have had less incentive to refrain from criminal activities 
than have young whites. 1 

There is some reason to hope that the rise in the youth 
cnnVe rate wilf abate or that the rate will even fall The 
intreaseTn the number of ypung people in the popula- 
Uoii that. has helped lower the opportunity costs of 
engaging in crime is now in the proceS5_,of bein^ r^. 
versed A leveling and then a decline tti the U S, birth 
rate began in the mid-1960s. This trend is beginning to 
be reflected in a decline in the number-"bf 15-24 year' 
oldft By 1990, their population will d^op from 41.5 
million in 1980]fb roughly 35 million (Both figures ma'y 
be'some^vhat low because the/may not adequately take 
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account of the increase'ln immigration that began in the 
past decade or_s©4. ^ ^ 

To sum up/a<me number of young people decreases, 
so accordingly should the number of crimes committed 
by the youn^. In addition, a larger proportion of them 
should be able to find pbs or to perceive that the relative 
availability of jobs has^mcreased. Therefore, the calcu- 
lated opportunity costs ipf turning to crjme should rise 
That, of course, would reduce the incentive for young 
people to engage in crime and, it is to be hoped, their 
Criminal activity. 

Evidence on^rrests'^ • ^ > 

How large a role does arrest— ''clearance" is the tech- 
nical term— play in ^he process of ^deterrence? At first 
glance not muth, according to the available nationwide 

'Statistics TheUprtform Crime Reports reveal that in 
1979, poh^e^^Ifpartments cleared orrly ZO^^cent of alt 
Index crinys. The figure includes 25 perc^ent of the 
robberies/eportedn 15 percent of the burglaries,*and 1^ 
percej3>^f the larceny-thefts Effective clearance rate^ 
must have been eVen smaller, for victimization sunveys 
suggest that about half of all robberies, less than half of 
all burglaries, and about a quarter of all larcenies are 
repotted to the police For mur3ersH aggravated assault, 
arfd rapes— which occur in miich smaller numbers^than 
the variou^ forms of theft— the 1979 clearance rates were 
a great deal higher than for the properly crimes Jtist 
mentioned The figures we/e72 percent for murderS/.59 
percent, for aggravated as^ults. and 48 percent for 
rapes ^ <v ^ 

But clearance rates per crime committed are not the 
whole story The 'true" clearance rate is presumably 

' higher than the reported rate The reason 'is that most 

'criminals, with the^ principal exception of murderers, 
generally commit more than one crime a year. Conse- 
quently, a single arrest (clearance) may in effect "clear" 
several crimes 

An accounting of what happens after arrest has been 
estimated l?y Silberman based on special data assembled 
for 1965^* in respect to7,780.000 of the 4,739,000 index 
crimes reported for ijie year In those 2.780,000 cases, 
727.000 persons— ^6^00 adults and 270,000 juve- 
niles— were arrested for Index crimed, making for a total 
clearance .rate of 26 ^percent Charges were dropped 
against 128,000 "adults, t'^L^vrng 339,000 (73^efcenl) 
who were prosecuted. In exchangevfbr a plea of guilty* 
162,00^ had charges against them reduced to d misde- 
jneanor (The complexity and diversity of the juvenile 

^ court System makes it impossible ^o estimate what hap- 
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pt?neJ tw the 270,000 young people arrested. A Jisn^ul- 
bion of the juvenile i^ourU appea^^^ in the next ^ettion J 

Tht' remdining 177,000 ddult& were (.hdrgeJ wfjth a 
felony Ofthe^e> 1JO,000 pleaded guilty anJ JO.OOO were 
(.yn\/i<.ted dftef standing trial-loO.OOOdll told Thui> 90 
percent yf thy^e th^rged with ^ febny "pleaded or were 
found guilty 

All together 322>0O0 defendants were convicted of 
eflher a felony or misdepieanor— 69 percent of all who 
were arrested. These 3-22,000 made up 95 per^nt of the 
339>000 who were prosecuted 

What happened to those convicted? Sam^ 
wound up in prison (a state or federal pentt^t^a 
Another lOJ.OOO offenders went to jail (in geneYa 
county>city, orotherlocal place of confinement), FT 
2L000 who were gtven probation went to prison or jail 
after violating their ter ms of probation. Thus! 58 percent 
o£ those convicted of felonies or misdemeanors served 
timebehind bars. ^ J < * , ' 

Analysts of- data gatjaered in California^ New York 
City, and VVashingtC)n, p for^years later than 1965 
gives essentially the same results as those |ust described 

Tl\e question naturally arises whether an incarcera* 
tlon rate. of 5B percent for guilty defendants is "high ^ 
enough "^^ Some* partial <Ja^a available for ihe^l^Os 
indicates that the rate of incarcerafiCn was ihen much 
lower than the recent rate, evidence ""suggesting that 
today's judicial procedures are notc^verly lenient, at least 
in comparison to the past 

Silbcrman believes that the "adult judicial process^ 
produces .results that are supjj^uJgly rational an3 
jast"^'— an opinicn^ with which m^^gj^^^disagree It is 
frequently argued that the judicial system is too soft on 
criminals or has excessive contem for the rights of 
defendants (and. of course, that the judicial and penal 
authorities "coddle ' prisoners). Bfe>th sides, however 
agree on one thing penal institcrtjon&> no matter how 
adminjstered> are largely unsucessful at rehabilitating 
(.riminaU And the sheer punishment of being in prison 
doe& no* deter most prisoners from resuming a hfe of 
crime when released^ For the most part, dll that incarcer- 
ation appears to aci^ompli^K is lo keep individual crimi- 
nals out of pubhc cir^^jlation for a time. . 

But> a'& Silberman reminds us. punishment or incar- 
ceration accomplishes another important end 

We puni**h aiminals foi a variety of ^ometime^ tonflk Nng 
endi The fir^t and mvi>\ important is tuestdbhsh dnd maintain 
d ^jOn^e of fdirfiesb and bdlante in i^jLiety. failure to puniili 
Liimmal uffende^^^ wuuld mean that tlu&e irtJiy comply with 
the law volu ntarily would be penalized while those who break 
the taw wuutd gain aii unfair advantage' 

We puTiibh *,fii^injlsf^in ^orL because ju*tite, i (;^> fairnes^^^ 
riikjoire^ tt, punishment is a way of restoring the ekjoihbrium 
ihat IS broken when someone cojitmits a crime Hence punish- 
ment must beguyJedby the notion of desert.' a less emotionally 
charged designation than the more famihar'cottcopt of retri- 



bution Thi^ means fot using on the past-^n.wh^t the offender 
hab already done— rather than on what he may do in the f uttire. 
It aKo means linking the nature and verity of the punishment 
meted v^i to tht naluie and severity of the v rime that has heea 
committed, if justice require^ that ^rinr^ina|s be poQLis}^ed. (he 
notion of de^erl rekjtjire^ that punishment bf <.ommensurate 
with the seventy of lhe<;ntne ^* 

It * 

The Juvenile Courts 

Criticism of what happens in juvenile cpyrt systems 
IS perhaps even harsher than that leveled at the treatment 
of adults. These systems have been under fire f/om 
several points of view,^^ ^ , * ' , 

In the 1960s people concerned about breaches of civil - , 
liberties attacked the juvenile cpurts for wfeoleeale vio- 
lations of constitutional guarantees of due process In a 
series of cases> the Supreme Court ruled that the due 
process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment Jto the U.S. 
Const ft uticin applies to juvenilgs^at^jtivenileshave the. , 
right to representation by counsel to notice, of tbe 
charges against them, to protection against sW^-incrimi- ^ 
nation> and to confront and question witnesses. Further- 
more, in h Re* Wmship (1970). the coOrt said delin^^ 
quency must be ^proved beyond a reason^aBle doubfV^ 
rather than by the pr^ponderance*of*evidence standard^ * 
* that had been ;used. However the Supreme Court has 
'ruled that the right to a jury trial does not^pply in 
^jtivenlle court proceedings: ^ 

in the 1970s emphasjs shifted from demands ?hat civil' 
jibertfes be 'protected >jo demand? that juvenile crime be 
3i^opped> in large part because m'any habitual juvenile 
offenders received probation or light sentences in reform ' 
schoot'The following quotations indeed suggest th^ 
light sentences resulted in low estimates of theoppor^^^ 
nity costs of crime, " ^ \ . ^ * 

A New York teen-ager explained in a WCBS radio interview 
how he started at the age of twelve to rob old women I wa??'' 
^youn^ and I knew I wasn t gonna get no big time .5o> you 
kn^w. whdts to worry^ If you re doin* wrong, do it v^^iie 
^ou re young, betatise yoo won t do that much time 

Another boy. l5, re<.alled why he shot a ' dude' Waiin t 
nothin' I didn't think about it If i ndd to kill him. I just had to 
kijl him That s the way I look at it. cause I was* young The 
most I coulj ha\?e got then is months 

Because o£ such attitu4es. &ome authorities advotate 
separating fiivenile*,riminaKa&e& from noncriminal pro- 
ceedings. In criminal proceedings Jull constitutional 
rights would be guaranteed but full punishment gwen 
to tfee guilty? 

Sitberman by and large agrees that the juveniles who 
commit grave crimes are treated too lightly, and attri- 
butes It to the emphasis i|> ju^/enile ju&tj^e procedures. 
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Ihv idtc J^^y jtlsifbc f^ivrn d^dbtiUt 52 pt^FLCJlL viRtV t> Tpcutnt 
(oriiiilwl of pcr^nfv put on probation but Ijttr impimontd 
Pjg(;'285 t^i^ injpportinK^ri^tjmcntbfjtinson page 2^2 



18 CrJniJual Violence, CfttJihwl }u^ticc> pp *I&ft-139 

I*' Ld^jjlly, in mo^t ^t^U:^ pt'i&on^ uf^to ihf^ ^Ijesof lOr 17, or 13 are 

LunwJert^fo b**jUvcn*letf, ib d fow ^t^te^ the LutUf is higher, 

with 21 ihd limit " 
20 fiwe.July n;tQ77.p iQ 
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[0)venhe last two decades, the operation of the juvenile 
co^rt and. n}Ofe recently, the underlying c^ftceptatselfn have 
'come under increasingly harsh attack Hardly^ month goes bi^ 
- without a newspaper story, magazine article, or television 
documentary accusing the juvenile courts of bejng soft on 
criminal^ and crime, of treating hardened, vicious criminakas 
if the^were naughty children 

This vjew is widely shared, especially by prosecutors, and 
policemen, many of whom feel that the institutiofV of the 
juvenile court hasX>Utlived [ts usefulness [As one police officer, 
put it^) "The law says a 'kid should be treated differently 
because he can be rehabilitated, ' but they weren l rotv 
bir^, killing ^nd raping when ktddte court was established. 
^Kids are different now. but the law hasn t caught njp with the* 
'change ^ , ' 

The critics )iave a pomt— bu I not for the reasons they thtnk* 
When c^es are ^spewed out. as they o/ten are. it usually is 
because victims and other ^.omplalnants are unwilling topress 
charges, ' cttmpUinant.rvoncooperation plays an even iarger 
role in juvenile than in criminal courts Juvenile Vourt judges 
are more lenient than their counterparts in criminal court, but 
}hey administer vastly more punishment ffian is generally 
realized-moren certainly, than their talk about pursuing "the 
t^est interests of the chtid" w^uld lead one to believe 

The problem is not that juvenile courts are too lenient, but 
that they are too lenieht toward the wrong people 
[CJnminal courts do an effective job of separating the gar- 
bage ' cas^from the "real crimes, ^ so that resources can be 
concentrated on the latter The opposite is true of juvenile 
courts njuvenile court judge* are the prisoners of their 
<Jwr\ rhetoric In their desire to "help troubled youngsters, 
they spend the bulk of their ti(ne i>n juveniles charged with 
offenses that would not be crimes at all if committed by 
adults— offenses such' as "incorrigibjlity." "ungovernability/' 
*truancy, running away frorrv home, andother [kirfds of behav- 
ior) . that do not involve any direct threat to ^^ubtic safety 
These "status offenses" (so-called becauseM is the offenders 
status as minors that makes tht a<^ts illegal) account for at least 
half, and perhaps as much as two-thirds, of juvenile court 
time As a result^Jittle rime or ertergy is left to deal with those 
juvenijes who commit serious crimes. 

It is .not only time that is allocated poorly The distorted 
priorities that have juvenile court judges concentrating on 
"juvenile nuisances/' rather than on juvende delinquents and 
criminals, lead thetn to allocate' pur\ishments in the same 
irrational way Natiohwide, runaways and incorri^ibles ^uve^ 
niles whose offense is defiance 6f parental authority) are more 
Ifkely than burglars to be incarcerated, and at least as likely to 
flocked up (often in adult jails) as robbers For the most part, 
se?TtFncesJbpdr little or no relation to the seriousness of-tht 
offense or to the off ender's culpability. Jn "juvi^" court, unlike 
criminal xtluTt, sentences really ate arbitrary and 
capricious,**. 

Far from reducin^crlme. the preoccupation with statUs 
offenses has encouraged criminal behavior in seVeral ways It 
has produced a heavy overload oi^ the judicial process, leaving 
judges ain) probaUon ofKcers too little time and ^ too few re- 
sources to respond iQ appropriate waj^ to juvenile* wh6 



commit criminal acts And the freqy^nc^ with which status 
offenders have been incarcerated— the fact that there has been 
little relationship between the seriousness of the offenses com- 
mitted by luvenilfes and the seventy of the punishment meted 
out to them-;has created a caricature of justice that undetiTiines 
respect for law As the Joint Comiptssion on Juvenile Justice 

Standards comme^^d,^" A system that allows-the same sanc- 
tions for pa rental, defiance ^sjiif armed robbery— often with 

• ,only the barest glance at thf reasonableness of parental con- 
diiCt— can only be seen as inept and unfair,' ^ 

Apart from processing cases of juveniles charged with 
'breaking laws, juvenile coyrts also function as care-, 
takers They conduct investigations concerning children 
who ar^ neglected, abused, or beyo nd the control of their 
parents, hearings regarding custody, guardianship, or 
adoption, proceedingsinvolving judicial consent in mat- 
ters such as marriage or employment of juveniles and 
inquiries respecting the treatment of mentally ill or 
defective children.*^ 



Resoarces for Criminal Justice 

4.^ Whenmoste^onornists investigate social institutions. 
One of their firfet concerns is the allocation of society s, 
scarce resources to these instituftiorts. The criminal jus- 
tice system can be exainmed from this standppmt. It 
basicully performs fouf-ser vices. lawenforcement,prOs* 
, ^ution.Jadministralionp of justice, and correction (see 
Figure ll Its purpose IS to carry out the punishment and 
deterrent functions society requires while protecting the 
basic constitutional rights of indtviduals Us operations 
should be both efficTent and fair 

0y posing three critical questions, "Economists call 
attett^ion to the rrtain choices we face in determining the 
use of resources for criminal justice. 

1 which and how , many resources should be de- 
voted to the criminal justice system? The basic decision 
to be made is what portion of society s resources-^ 
money, work time, buildings, eqiiipment, etc— shpuld 
be spent to maintain. conditions that enable people to 
make their d^ily rounds without undue fear of personal 
' safety or property loss, fPrivate as well as governrrtent 
spending may be involved, see point 2^ below). The 
decision requires a calculation of the opportunity costs 
of tfee'necessary expenditures* What is spent on efforts 
to prevertt and (;ontroI crime cannot be used* fof such 
things 4^ education, recreation, roads^ health care, fire 
protection^ natipnit defense— Or even tax cutting. And if 
we should want to increase the snare of-national re- 
sources devoted to crime prevention and' control, the 
opportunity cost would be the other goods and services 
that would^o Unproduced, 



2t Crimittat Vtokncef Criminal )u$Uce, pp 3tt-^lZ 



^ ^22 - IbiS.p ^47 < ^ 

23 If juri^iciiOn over juvct^iIe-s is lodg<*d in a ' fjnntly court/' ihit 
couri will dlso handle ^hc mar^l^t d^sputc^ oF adults; 
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The subsequent problem is how expenditures on 
criminal justice should be altocated. In 1977-78, they 
were split as follows:" 





Amount 


P«fC6 nt 


Activity 


(mlLdol) 


of Total 


Porice 


$13,104 


54 4 




3.040 




Legal servtces 


1.469 


6 1 


Pubtic ci^fen^ 


§23 


22 


Cojieclpon 


'5.-515 


22 9 


Other * 


439 


. 18 


Total 


$24,091 ' 


100 0 



2. How can the. required services be most efficiently . 
supplied? At the local level, the answer partly involves 
determining what portion of the services ought to be 
supplied by the government. Communities in the United 
States must decide how much crime prevention and 
prptection is thego.vernment's job and how much is the 
private sector s in the form of burglar alarms, stout 
fences, pi;ivate guards, protection forces at sporting 
eventSj^and the like. Communities must also deadehow 
tax dollars should be allocated between short-run anti- 
crime activities such as greaJter^ police protection and 
long-run anticrtme programs such as education and job 
training. The answers really depend on an evaluation of 
how -all the money— public and pr(,^ate--a]located to the 
various aspects of the criminal justice system would be 
most efficiently spent, 

3 For whom shall the services of the criminal justice 
system be provided? Can they be provided with e^quity 
as well as elSdency? It is a fact that more crimes are 
committed against residents of slum neighborhoods 
than of wealthier neighborhoods. This raises the prob- 
lem of the relative amount of policing effort that oi^ht . 
to be allocated ^to different areas of a community. More 
and perhaps better legal services can be afforded by the 

^wealthier. The comTfiunity decides whether any such 
disparity should be addressed by supporting the Legal 
Aid Society, by directly payifig for legal representation 
of poorer citizens, or by ignoring the situation. It is 
harder for poorer than for richer persor\s to put up bail, 
a problem that judges must take into account, Anci there 

^ is the matter of maintaining equality in sentencing and 
prison treatment for those who commit the same crimes 
regardless of their wealth, ttieir position in thecommu* 
nity, or their ethnic origin, (A whole other set of issues 
pertains to the question of ho>y many services the system 
should provide to individuals as compared to business 
enterprises, nonprofit institutions, and arms of govern- 
inent,) 

These brief responses to the three fundamental ques- 
tions raised above suggest some of the mam considera- 

J^ • 

Z\ The 4tatA at€ fgt c;;imm4[ justii^c expenditures fcdctaL^^sutc 
and governments for the twelve months ending kine 30,, 
t()7d, and vsrer^ taken from Bureau of ihe Census, sUusUiAl 
*Abstf^t of th^ Un^d States, 1930, pt 191 
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tions economists have m mindwhe^ they urge examin- 
ation of the allocation of scarce resources to thecriminat 
justice system, * ^ * 

A Political Science Perspective 

Political scientists approach crime in a different way 
than ecoriomists, A primary preoccupatiqn of pojitical 
scientists is the role of powef in setting public policy, 

*and much of the power wielded by the citizenry at large 
is exerted through the expression of its collective opin-, 

, ions or beliefs, for example, by their votes. One of the 
means political scientists use to determine the^e beliefs 
are surveys of pjUblic opiniori. An important purvey of 
attitudes about crime^ taken by the LEAi^, shpwed that: 

Alrhough most respondents in thef.^urvey] thought that 
their own chances of being victimize had gone up in recent 
years, JHore people perceivedxrlme as a national, rather than a 
neighbor flood, problem. 

^ Respondents in various age, sex, race, and income 
groups differ'considerably in fear of crime, but whether or not 
c^ne has been the victim of crime during thepasjt year does not 
app^r to have a major effect on fear In addition, people tend 
to feel less threatened close to home than m other neighbor- 
hoods. . ^ * 

There is a strong tendency for people to believe that the 
fear of crime affects other^eopU more than it affects them. 
The fear of Crime does not appear to be a major motivating 
factor in some of the specific [kinds of behavior) 
respondents were asked about. ^* ' 

In addjtLon to studying public opinion, political sci- 
entists study institutions and the possible mternal con- 
flicts in their values or goals. The crimmal justice system 
is certainly an institution with such conflicts. They often 
make crime prevention and control more difficult or 
inefficient. * ^ 

The police— or law enforcement— arm of the criminal 
justice systeip as well as the legal— or prosecuting--arm 
of the system tend to emphasize measurable results. The 
police wan^t to show a good record m terms of immedi- 
ately arresting or ultimately finding the perpetrators of 
crimes. District Attorneys" offices, or other prosecuting 
agencies,, want to bring to trial cases, on which thetr 
chances of convictions are highest. However, the police 
and the prosecutors may not have the same view of a 
situation. For a number of reasons, including the possi- 
ble verdicts of juries or rulings ofjj^^es, all good 
<!rrests by the police may not be flfl^^ good' cases 
for'districf attorneys touring to trtalT For this reason, 
prosecutors may elect not to try cases brought to them 
by law enforcem^t agencies— and they are not required 
to do so. Prosecutors have virtually unlimited discretion 
as to whether art offender will becharg^ with a crime, 
how the criine is classified, and whether or not the 



2S US Department of Justice, Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
minivtratton, P^bfic Opimon about Cumt The Atutudts of 
V'ltfirfls and Nonvtctitnv m Selected Cito, iV^ashmgton, D C 
Goverrimcnt Pnnim^Oflhce, 1977J, p. 11 EmphaSis as m oiigi- 
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SOURCE Based on H Ted Rubfn, The Courts f u/cfum ot the Justice System (Pac^f^c PaUsades, CalfT . tjoodyear^ 1376), p» 52, anO 6ia*r j, 
4<orasa and Bernadine>rteyer, lege/ Systems <Englewood Olf fs, I^J.. Prentice^Hail, 1978), p. W. 
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, uffender will bfe biought ip tiidljy^nd^of Lourse, wh?n 
tke prosecutor ys an elected olhcial, a high win ratio is 
usually S deij^r^ble asset m arjy Ampaign for re-election. 

Furthermorft, the j^eographical jilnsdidions of law 
enforcement a^nd prosecutirig agencies often differ, and 
may operate as impedi^ment? to QjDoperation. The'law 
enforcement Sector'is usualfy fragmented, with ^ach 
local police department controlled by a different munic- 
ipality A major county or metrppolitan area may easily 
cqptam more than a hundred dflpartments. Prosecutmg 
d^encies, however/ are usually drganized by county, 
which may make for differeiji relations^ with'dififerent 
pofic<r jurisdictions. - * 

The third arm of criminal just^ee-^s the judicial— or 
court— system. Judges are ntit nearly so mterest^d in 
measurable resuits as the police and prosecutors are. 
Their main re^ffwnsibility is to assure a fair trial They 
are more concerned with tijfi mjfans by which iccused 
p^ple are arrested, brougl\t io tnal, and tried, rather 
tl^n in achieving convictions per se Since judges are in 
charge of tnals. they can directly assure that trials are 
properly conducted Aod judge^also possess the power 
to increase the Likelihood th-at law enforcement pffictals 
and pixjsecutors, observe ^he s^^eguards of the Consti- 
tutioT> apd of U 5. laws as well as of the Uws of states 
and localities. They exercite this power largely by releas- 
ing defendants or by ord^frtne new trials when they 
believe illegal mearts were .used during the process of 
arrest or prosecution. When ^courts make decisions of 
thiS kmd, they^ iir^y lay themselves open to public attack 

^ by law enforcement officials aT\4 prosecutors as being 

soft ' on criminals 
. The fourth arm of the- criminal justice system is , 
corrections" the prisons and i^il^and their authorities as 
welj as the parole system. Most prisons are built and 
controlled by the states. ^omey^ars agQ the purpose and 
policy of running prisons- apart from protectmgsociety 
from dangerous and incorrigibJe individuals— swung to- 
ward a greater emphasis on the* rehabilitation of crimi- 
nals rather than on merely punisfyng them. The change 
was based ort beliefs that jS^^mie influential imong 
sociologists and cnminol<jgfsts^ But experience has 
shown that the rate of recicii^MSm remained as di&cour* 
agmgly high^ under policies of r^tiabilitaiion as under 
policies of punishment. Refiabiiftation hdS, accordingly, 
come under attack, althougEi some socwlogists, correc- 
tional ofhcials, and criminol^^gist^ argue tHIt re^iabilita- 
* tion efforts would be more«likely to succeed if more 
money were expended for such<policies. 

* . It IS fair to say that atr'f resent ^11 sides in disputes 
about correctional policies ^are dissatisfied and even be- 
wildered because neither^^pohcies^of punishment" nor of 
rehabilitation reduce seeirwjpgly ip tractable rates o( re- 
cidivism— about 33 pendent on av^ragpand rurmmg to 
50 to SO percent f<5F perpetrators of some types of crim^ 
In dny event, the emphasis of prison policy hab inreo^t 

. ; ^. 1 

Zt> Bc^du^v on the one KanJ, pro^ct^utors m^y drop Ji^cult ca^v^ 
jnd on th(^ othc^r roa/ drop (K^rj^^ bk^u^^ of in^uffttit^nt 
evJc^mv. titi/(^n% %h«>ulJ tak(^ iqto j^toiint the rt^iurJ on the 
number <>nj lypvs uf \a^vi^ Lti^4iit^Jr xwi ihv VLfnvHUL>n rdtv « 



years shifted somewhat to punishment and incajceration 
and away fromtehabilitation programs 

What to do with convicted criminals so that many, 
fewer than at present will becomevrepeat offenders re- 
mains a baffling problem. 

Crimes without Victims 



Much crime and many arrests are for violations with- 
out a direct victim in the usual sense These are^ often 
called consensual or "victimless" crimes because those 
who participate in them do so willingly. Examples. of 
such crimes aredrug use/gambling, pornography, pros- 
titutioji, public drunkenness, and status crimes The 
category 'status crimes ' applies to juveniles and in- 
cludes possession of alcohol, curfew violations, truancy, 
and 'incorrigibility/' 

A major argument iP favor of decriminalizing or 
legalizing consensual crimes is that too many of the 
criminal justice system's scarce resources are allocated 
to enforcing laws which prohibit people from making 
consensual choices Thec&sts of enforcing these laws- 
costs may include corruption in the case of gambling 
and narcotics laws— are alleged to be greater than the 
benefits The money spent on enforcement should there- 
fore be reallocated to enforcing laws against serious 
crimes such as burglary, arson, rape, roBtery, and mur- 
der say many people. 

. A second contention cff the proponents of decrimin- 
alization IS that governments cannot legislate morality 
Although most of these activities represent serious social 
problems, criminal sanctions have not reduced the fre- 
quency of these acts in the past and are thought to be an 
, impractical and uiefifectual way to deal with them. For^ 
example, laV^s against public drunkenness ha^e not 
eliminated alcoholism, and the nation's experiment with 
"prohibUion" in the 1920s was a colossal failure. Tough 
drug laws do not appear to ha v^ brought addiction down 
to toleralile levels The enforcement of such laws can be 
selective— in which case there is frequently racial or class 
bias involved. 

Proponents of decriminalizatioVk* Believe these con- 
cerns should be dealt with by^social service programs or 
state regulation of the activities. They claim. 

— that the incidence of alcoholism could be reduced if Ihe 
money spent on enforcing laws forbidding public drun- 
kenness were spent on rehabilitation programs 

— that drug addiction is a major problenff but enforce-^ 
ment of the drug laws dries up suppli£*s and ificreases 
prices, therefore, establishing cimics to pro vide drugs or 
drug substitutes such as methadone might sharply re- 
duce street crime * 'V 

-that by decriminalizing gambling, governments could 
prevent fraud and take away a major source of revenue 
from 0 rganized crime 

-that licensing prostitution irttould improve sanitary 
standards and help prevent venereal diseases 

Critics of the decriminalization movement maintain 
that It is nonsense to argue that we cannot legislate 
morality A major purpose of having laws is to support 
what sociely considers good and to rest^ia^n what it 
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considers bad Althcujgh the law may not make people 
moraJ or upright J t can restrain immoral behavior When 
civil rights opponenlfr the *'You can't Te^jslate 
morality" argument agains,civil rights legislation. Mar- 
tii\.fejther King replied, 'A law can't make the white 
maji love hie, but it can stop him from lynching me " 

Jhe real issue may'be not whether we can legislate 
njorality, but what the limits of public policy should be 
Is it logical or even prudent to favor decriminalization of 
drug U5age. pornography, and prostitution hui to favor 
continued prohibition of other consensual acts such 
riding a motorcycle without a helmet or the sale of new 
cars without safety belts , ^ 

' Those agfinst decriminalizatioj^also argue tji^SRh'ere 

is na 5Uch thing as a victimles^" crime For example, \ 
lewborn babies suffer dru^ withdrawal syrqptoms be- 
cause of their mothers' add*cUj;^s Chilfiren are harmed 
when family life is de^tr<J^ft£l by parents addicted to 
alcohol and drug^ orV^^perized by garfibling Prosti- 
tutes are usually exploited and abused by the men who 
''protect" them In many instances, society is a viSfim 
Alcoholism and drug abuse lower projlutlivity The 
gov*rnment-and therefore the taxpayer— foots- the bill 
for the support or rehabilitation of those who become 
sick. disabled, or unemployed as^a result of "victtmless" 
'offenses against the law. * \ , 

Much comment on victimlesscrimes'treats the various 
categories without distinguishing among them In real- 
ity, each consensual crime lias its own constellation of 
social ilfe and effects, and tlf^re may be better arguments 
for-or larger marginal beni^fits from— Enforcing the 1 
against one ralher than another Jn any case, enforce- 
ment does reduce the»amoulit of victimless erime and 
has some effect on where it tak&s plac^. 

Economists and political scienfists are as qualified a& 
any other members of society to comment on the moral- 
ity of victimless crime, but no more qualified The 
expertise of political scientists, however, cart help define 
the limits of public policy toward consensual crimes 
while economists can weigh the benefits of enforcing 
criminal sanctions against the costs. ^ 

Publif Policy Choices 

Ideas influence public policy, and for years the ideas ^ 
of the Sociologically minded were dominajxt In sehing 
policies for crime prevention and control. Criminolo- 
gists emphasized causal analysts and insisted the deter- 
minants of crime were sociological and psychological. 
They stressed the learning of criminal behavior ^rom 
people whose opinions the .potential chminal valued,^ 
The degree of family stability, amount of parental affecr 
tion, an4 character of" peer group relationships were 
deemed riiajorinfluencesoncriminai tendencies. Poverty 
itself was not deemed a cause of crime but contributed to 



the conditions that fostered cnjne Because of the claim 
that criminals were created by sociatcorx^tions, many 
criminologists concluded that punishment would 3o 
little to deter criminal activity. * ' - 

*Thc contrary position is that the above analysis led 
to ir\adequate appropna^ons for prisons, insufficient 
funding for police departments, and easier sentencing 
by judges in short* the soaring crime rate of the past 
two decades is laid to inadequate punishment whic)\ 
results from lax sentencing procedures and which serves 
to lower the cost of becoming a criminal 

This posHion plus recognition that the efforts neither 
of government nor of social agencies havebeen nofably 
successful in changing family conditions and peer rela- 
tionsiaips or altering the attitudes of actual or would-be 
crimin^s has led to new emphasis and directions in^ 
public policy Some of this change is due to the newly 
influential analyses of economists as opposed to those of 
^^ciologists. 

The economics approach has encouraged the gather- 
ing of empirical evidence to*determine the impact alter- 
native polices might have on the crime rate and at what 
costs As part of their efforts to reduce crime, policymak- 
ers must weigh'the benefits of each alternative against 
the costs and pursue the alternative whose benefits most 
outweigh costs. 

Governments can use cost-beneht analysis toassesra 
ber of crime control policies, for example, the stim- 
employment, the creaty^n of public 
ional opportunity, charges in 
the severity of prison sentences, change^in the number 
and quality of law enforcement personnel, the effects of 
speedier triak, betfer Jighting of streets, revision of law 
enforcement techniques. j / 

One example of a shift in public policy are thp^ecent 
changes many states have made in their sentencing laws 
and policies These changes* require judges to mete out 
more nearly equal or specified sentences for similar 
crimes (so-called fixed sentencing). The'general effect is 
to make sentences mojre severe, thereby increasing the 
cost of crime, ^ Ari>ther effect may be to make punish- 
ment more certain, and as was mentioned earlier, cer- 
tainty of punishment seems even more important than 
severity as a deterrent to crime* 

Fixed sentencing is an example of how to increa&e the 
costof crim^ by deterrence, job creation is an example of 
how to tn^crease the cost of crime by raisingan individ- 
ual's opportunity costs A person witha job who goes to 
jail loses both job anS wages, and therefore has higher 
opportunity costs than a person without a job. 

Long-range solutions, such as improved employment 




27 Ir ^h^ulJ b^" pointed out that i\\ schools o( thought t^ke (JTf to 
note ihdf mo4t poor people not r nmmdl* Tht^ VTew implw* 
that social coridttion^ may eit plain why soi?<^ poor people become 
criminals bui fail to eitptaiA why tK<MT)(tjority do not TKdt Xn^e^ 



oT^<; of the fund a mental <^ue$tjon$ about Kom^n behdv^or to 
what eitteni is it determined by exiernaJ Forced and to what eittent 
by )ho$eimernal io the mdividoal 
26 Silb^rman believw sentencing p(ocedor?s axe not a* capnciou* 
OT ine^eclive as is widely believed He therefore thinks the move$ 
to increase mandatory $enlenc»ng are unwi$<^ Hi$ argument 
form* a large porljon of Chapter 6 t P<*rry M^*oh m Wotid<*r. 
land Wh^t Happen* m Criminal Coon*- J ot Crimtnal VjoJ^Hce, 
Criminal Ju^Uce 



ancfeducational opporh^ntties. are usually more costly 
than increased deterrence, but it \b possible that they can 
be more ^f]Ee<tive, The disappointment v^ith mai^y 'such 
prograins in terms of anHcrJme or jnore^eneral benefits 
rpay be Jtie to tKetr being conceived, treajted.or thou|ht^ 
' of as disguised welfare payments rather than as mvest- 
ments in human capital In other words, their jei^ectjve 
^s seen as intended to provide immediate remits at low 
^ cost rather than as fundamental long-term improve- 
ments in fhe skills of those being h^ped. 

As alternaiive policies are considemi, political scien- 
tists should also be asked to contflbute. They are 
' equipped to examine th^cjajms of spectalmterest groups 
who rationalize their private interests jn terms of the 
^ public good. Criminal lawyers, social workers, pohce 
departments, prosecutors^ judges, and corrections offi- 
cials, among others, try to increase their authority or 
budgets. The political scientist needs to inquire whether 
such irKreases are mere Aggrandizements or will serve 
the working of the criminal justice system 

Political scientists also help interpret the limits of 
public policy. Society must deal with trade-offs between 
authority and liberty. Those engaged in combating crime 
often demand mOre state authority to lower the rate of 
crime. Eut is a lower.crime rate worth the sacrifice of 
civil liberties> or are there ways to preventcnme without 
sacrificing such liberties^ For example, we mlight be able « 
to lower crime rates through mo^e extensive surveil- 
lance, but would these techOi^ues be beyond the limits 
of desirable public policy concerning pghts of privacy?^' 

Finally, political scientists are concerned with the 
efficient operation of our public institutions. Should 
jju^es beapppmted or elected? How can we improve the 
^^x-'-^ality of police, prosecutors, and corrections officials? 

How can we resolve conflicts among law enforcement 
^ - personnel? 

_ In sum^ economists can explore the cosls versus tlie 
benefits of alternative policies^ Political scientists can 
explore the role of special interest groups, patterns of 
political behavior, and of government organization or\ 
these same policies. Citizens can affect these policies as 
members of community organizations, as employees of 
OfSi of the sectors o| the criminal^ustice system, or as 
voters. The ideal result of all such efforts would be well 
integrated and effective crime prevention policy choices 
based on sound theories, empirical evidence, and con- 
sistency with (he values of a free society. 



A rd^ifd point Anythmsthdl m'nakts it more likely a 

inntKirnt per^n«wil] go {o Anything th^t m^krs jfqui^tdl of 
an mncHcnt pttiou mor^ likcty jIm) makes ^quiH^lof afnmioa) 
more likely Wr must somehow trach i decision « to wheie we 
vyantthebjlAnfetobeplif«d (PauI H Rubin* TheEfonomif^ 
of Crim>; Atknta E^ottomt^ R<vifu>. JulyAugu^U 1978, pi4l 
Rtpunifd in Antfreano antf SiegfrietJ, te^ footnote 5 ) *■ 
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INST^RUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES 

Ruth I. butterfield and John S, Morton v 



Rationale and Objectives 



} 



Crime is a topic thatshould stimulate vigorous classroom discussion. It is not only a major public concern 
but one that particularly affects teenagers, Tfiey are frequently victims of crime and about hatf of all arrests 
for serious crimes involve people under IS. 

In the course of the foltov^ng lessons Itudents should -change their approach to crime from emotional 
reactions to informed analysis. They should become aware of the reasons for changes m crime rates and 
hotv they are reported. Students should learn ab^ut the major theories- particulirly that of economics— 
attemptif^g to explain why crime occurs and how criminal activity can be contirolled. Finally^ they shouB 
become cognizant of the economic trade-offs involved in improving law enforcement and the criminal 
justice system. 

Such4«|i^wledge v^U enable students to urderstand criminal behavior better and also enable them to 
sensibly participate in discussions about crime prevention and the operation of the criminal justice system. 



Instructional Objective 

Students will: 

1. Comprehend the size and costs of the crime problem in the United States. 

2. Understand alternative hypotheses about the cases of criminal activity, 

3. Use appropriate evidence to test alternative hypotheses about why criminal 
activity occurs. * X 

4. Evaluate alternative actions that individuals^ schools, businesses, ard government 
can take to prevent and control crime. 

5. Collect and analyze data on the seriousness and the economic effects of crimes 
^ against businesses, , ^ 

6. Describe common crimes against businesses and techniques used to combat those 
crimes, 

7. Compare the ideas of criminologists to those of economists on crime prevention 
^ and contjol, ' 

8. Collect and analyze data on the seriousness and eff^ts of crime iir the schools, 

9. Analyze the process ard describe the conflicts that occur when public furds are 
allocated among alternative uses- 

10, Understand the p/qcedures and courses of action necessary for cpntributing 
effectively to public policy decisions. ^ 



Relat^ 
Instructional 
Objectives 



^ 

2, 3, 4, 5 
3 

3 ' 

4 
5 

6 ( 

5,6 



All the handouts are on perforated sheets at th^ ba^kof tl\is volume. 



InstructionalrActivity 1 



CRIME I,Q, QUIZ 



Recommended U$e: 

Time Required; 
Materials Required: 
Rdtiondlcf: 

^ ConcepH^^ 

Instructional 
Objectives: 



To introduce and arouse interest in the study of crime and 
policies to prevent and control it. 

One 45-minute period, a 

Handout 1-1. * \ 

Students ought to be cognizant of their own attitudes and 
knowledge in respect to the causes and the seriousness of 
crimes. 

Causes of crime; types of crime; rate of increase; the differ- 
ence between a rate and ajr\ amount. 

Students will be able to correct their misconceptions about the 
causes, seriousness, and types of crime and the characteristics 
of criminals. 



Teaching Strategy 
1 



Give Crime I Q Quiz (Handout 1-1) or substitute 
, other questionsirom Overview, 

2, Have'students excj^ange papers, 

3 Provide and elaborate on answersLto quiz after they 
are corrected ^nd returned, (Check recent sources to 
make sure laws, judicial procedures, statistical 
trends, etc , have not changed. 

4 Lead a discussion designed to Introduce students to 
some of the major issues in crime prevention and 
control. Sqme topics to take up. 

a. How do we measure the amount of crime, and 
what are^the shortcomings of these measure- 
mer>ts7 How does the fa\% of crime differ froni 
the amount of crime? What is meant by rate of 
increase? 

b. What evidence is there that the crime problem 
in the United States is growing? What is the role 
of the young people and of di^erent income and 
social groups in the different types of crime? 

c How sejious a problem is juvenile crime? What 
constitutional rights do juveniles have, and 
wh^t rights ar^ denied to juveniles? How can 

' , the effectiveness of courts in dealing with juve- 
niles be improved? 

if 

d, How.seriousa problem is crime against busi- 
nesses? Whd pays for these crimes? Who 
should pay? 

e. What are victimless or "consensual" crimes? 
What do you think are the major arguments for 
and ag^nst removing criminal penalties for 
th«^e crimes? 

(Information that can be used to conduct discus* 
sions on these or other questions is contained in the 
Overview,) " 26 



Pupil Activity 

Take quiz. ANSWERS. 1(c), 2<c), 3(d). ,4(c), 5(c). 6(d), 
7(b), 8(a), 9(d), 10(d), 

Correct quiz of another student. 

Discuss answers. Ask further questions. 



Participate in discussion. Define terms. Express behefs 
concerning the causes of crime. Give opinions regarding 
seriousness of the crime problem and Its consequences 
for the individual and society. 



I; 

InsttvCtional Activity 2 



Recommended Use; Develo 



Time Jlequired: 
Materials Required: 

■ / 

Rationale: / 



Conceplsy^ 

Instructjonal 
Objectives: 

/ 




THE COST OF GRIME 



tat activity ft^cquaint sttidents with the magni- 
tude.o^the problem of crime in the United States. Suitable for 
classes ineconomtcSf political science^ and problems of Amer- 
ican democracy. / 

Pa^ts of five class periods, Students will need advance notice 
fpr Strategy 4. _ ' 

Tiltnstrip, Ihe 8i$ Rip-Off: fA^af Cnwe Costs You (1978; 
available from Joint Council on Economic Education), and 
necfesary €t}uipm'ent fcfr viewing. 

To understand that an increasing crime rate not only causes a 
deterioration in the qualityrof life but places a mounting 
financial and human burden on all segmerits of society. 

Opportunity.cost; interest group. 

Students will: 

1. Explain why tKe c^^sl of crim$'is paid by all members of 
society; 

.2. Use the concept of'opportunity cost lo evaluate the true 
cost of crime to society; 

3. Suggest and assess alternative actions a community may 
lake to prevent and control aime, 

4. Name the interest grt)ups affected and predict their re- 
sponse to the alternatives proposed. 



Teaching Strategy 

1. Introduce the filmstrip and outline what will be 
emphasized: drastic increases in aime; "costs to 
ifidividualSf business, and society in general; alter* 
nat ives for society; decisions whic h must be made.' 

2 Show the filmstrip (90 frarvl^as directed irt the 
Discussion Manual Break at the end of Band 1 and 
of Band II for a brief class di5cus5ion of pertinent 

points. 

3. Discuss the information in the filmstrip with ques- 
tions such asihesei 

a What is the real cost of crime? Does the amount 
of money spent for fighting crime represent the 
total cost or are there other factors? (If students 
have not previously dealt with opportunity 
cost, you may need to provide several concrete 
examples of the concept,) 

b Who pays the cost of crime? Can you give 
specific examples of how you or members.of 



PUpil Activity 



View filmstrip. lecall filmstnp information pertaining to 
(1) the cost of crime, (2) categories and uses of the FBI 
Uniform Crime Reports, (3) definition of white-collar' 
crime, (4) liberal and conservative views of the problem 
and the policy positions resulting from these views. ^ 



Apply the concept of opportunity tost in assestsing the 
real cost of crime. State things which must be g]ven up 
in order for a society and an individual to prevent or 
centrol crime. 



On the basis of the information in the filmstrip, one may 
conclude the cost of crime is ultimately borne by every- 



your family pay for crime prevention and con- 
trol? ' 



\ 

Have students collect local newspaper articles on 
crime in your area. They sKould also bring to class 
any relevant statistics they find Finally, they should 
listen to radio or watch TV news programs and 
report on the portion' of news programs devoted to 
crime. 



in "the whole class or in small liiscussion groups 
have students suggest alternatives for reducing 
crime in the community and estimate 'the cost Of the 
various proposals. 



List student proposals and estimated costs of each 
on the chalkboard. To Initiate discussion of proba- 
ble reactions ef various groups, ask: Can you think 
of any groups who might be against any of these 
proposals? Which groups do you think would sup- 
port these actions? How do you think the police 
would react? Lawyers? Homeowners? Renters? Re- 
tailers? Manufacturers? ^tc. 



one diiyctly or indiredly. For example, businesses add 
the cbsU of theft, guards^ and equipment to the prices 
consumers pay; families purchase ^tems such as home 
burgfer alarm systems and special locks; intreases in 
crime may cause insurance rat^ to ri$e; local ancTfedefal 
taxes may go up because of monies expended for crime 
' prevention and control. 

Discuss the implications and deductions to be drawn 
from such information. What are the most common 
types of crime committed in the community? How rfifght 
they be redi^ced or eliminated? Do the crimes reported 
by newspapers, by ra^io. and by TV seem to be a fair 
representation- of the amounts and kinds of crime being 
committed in the community? Are there differences in 
what newspapers, radio, and TV feature? 

Compare thefeasibility of the various methocls of reduc- 
ing crimes- Place*a price tag on the various proposals by 
estimating the total cost oP* preventive measures. (The 
total cost to the community will- be the cost of the 
preventive program minus the sum saved clue to the 
reduction in the number of burglaries, injuries, etc.) 
Consider the toral cost in relationship to opportunity 
cost— budget outlays that preclude spending for other 
public services; higher tax rates,/esjjlting in l^ss money 
for private purchases. ■ " \^ ^ 

■ \ 




f 



' Instructional Activity 3 

CHIMES AGAINST BUSINESSES 



J 



Recommended Use: 

Time Required: 
Materials Required: 
Rationale: 



Concepts: 

Instructional 
Objectives: 



Developmental activity for political science, economics, and 
contemporary problems classes. 

Three class periods of 40^50 minutes each. 

Student H^iidoUts 3-1 and 3-2. 

Familiarizing students with use of the interview and the. 
survey as research techniques in the social sciences. (Before 
beginning the lesson, the teacher should ifiform the school 
principal or other appropriate supervisor of the details of the 
survey and interview.) * 

Social science methods; cost of crime. 

Students will: ^ 

1, Develoaand administer a survey to determine the preva- 
lence of shoplifting by teenagers, t . * 

2, Write questions with which to conduct interview with 
Owners and managers of local businesses in order to deter- 

^ mine the incidence and costs of crime against businesses in 
th_f Community. 

3, Compile data fronj the survey and interviews and present 
them to the class. 

4, Describe confmon xri^es against businesses and tech- 
niques used to combat the^ crimes. 

5, State ways in which consumers and taxpayers pay for the 
cost of crimes against businesses. 



Teaching Strategy " 

DAY ONE 

1. Tell the students they are going to u^e social science 
* research methods to gather information on crimes 

against businesses. Select four, or five groups of 
about three students each to interview business 
owners and managers. The remainder of the class 
will conduct a student survey on shoplifting. 

(NOTE: You may wish to conduct ^ome of the 
activities in this lesson jointly with a math teacher. 
You may also suggest to the students that they 
ol)tain the advice of their math teacher in deviling 
the survey,) 

2. Distribute assignment sheets (Handout 3-1). 



Pupil Activity 



Read assignment sheet and do Assigned tasks. 



Z9 



a. 



Tell each interview group to write^ve questions 
and select two lousinesses for interviews. {Sam- 
ple interview questions as well ^s'a sample 
student survey questionnaire Appear betow, on 
page 31.) Groups should make an effort to 
compare different types of businesses— small 
and targe retail std^s; a bank, motel or hotel 
and other service enterprises; wholesalers; 
manufacturers, etc. Make sure interview teams 
have selected different businesses and that the 
questions are good. 



b. 



Divide the survey team into groups. Have each 
§rpup write simple ^questions and decide how 
theVwill survey students. Then have the teams 
as a group decide upon the questions to t)e 
placed on the survey form. 

c. Go over and critique sample questions with 
stndents and ma^e sure survey design is accept-* 
able, t ' ' 

d. Wafn the interviewers t^at some businesses 
may say that some or all of the answers to the 
questions are xonBdential. If the interviewee 
objects^ students should say that. the answers 
will be kept ccmfidentiaL for ^he questionnaires 
will not be identified by th^ name of the busi- 
ness or the person answering, but by a code 
(which you will need to arrange). Because of the 
foregoing considerations, students may have to 
approach more than one business for each ques- 

, tionnaire they administer, 

DAY TWO ' ' 

3 After the teams have compiled data resulting from 
* the interviews and the survey, have them give oral 
reports to the class. Encourage them to summarize 
their quantitative results on transparencies. You 
might compare the^survey of students with one 
conducted in Matawan, Nevv Jersey; 

High school students in'Matawan, New Jersey, adminis- 
tered such a survey to younger middle ^chOol^ students, 
, they found these shocking results, OH the 49S boys sur- 
veyed 61 percent said they had shoplifted, at^ an average 
age of nine for the first time. Of the 432 girls surveyed. 45 
percent admitted tljey had shoplifted, at an average age of 
ten for the first tjme The ayerage student survey^^d had 
shoplifted three times, mainly^at nearby stores. They said 
they mostly shoplifted for fun or p/i a dare or to get 
something they wanted for themselves. Of the shoptff • 
ters, 72 percent of the boys and IB percent of the girJs said . 
they had been caught And 61 percent of the-admitted 
shoplifters said they would continue. 

DAY THREE 

4. Distribute Handout 3-2 and discus^ questions such ' 
as tKe following; ^ \ 

* The costs of crime in retailing and in service 
mdustries are higher than in other types of busi- 
ness. Can you explain why? 



/ 



Write up results in order to report to class 



? 



Goods are ^iccessible to a large number of people (em- 
ployees, customers, and robbers), the stolen goods can 
be fenced or sold, the availability of cash is ^ target for 
robbers and burglars. c 



30 
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How do you account for the fact that approxi- 
mateJy 68 percent of the crimes against retailers 
are against small stores, i.e,, those grossing less 
than $1 million per year? 

Researchers e&timate that half of all shoplifting is 
done by teenagers. Do your research results con- 
firm or reject this finding for your community? 
\A{iiat is the total value of goods sj^oplifted in the 
scores where the students conducted interviews? 

Can you give examples of the types of things 
businesses do to prevent crime? 



Smaller retailers t^hd to have fewer sale; 
security measures. 



persons and 



Answers will vary depending on research results 



Buy and install TV inonl\>rs. cameras, burglar alarms, 
^mi^rors, hire security guards; put up shutters, use 
strong locks^ require emplo)r^es to have permission to 
carry out packages when leaving work; arrange system 
tocheckall handling of cask; have special s^feguartjs or. 
areas where portable goods 'of great val^e afe kept; 
guard against counterfeiting and,bad cheeky, etc. 



SAMPLE INTtRVIEW QUESTIONS 



L What are some of the wayscrime affects your business? . 

Z How serious a problem is shoplifting in your stored 

3 What types of people shoplift? Who are the worst offenders? 

4. How serious a problem is employee theft? 

5. What is the cost cff'the various types of^heft? 

0. What was the total cost of crime to you (including shoplifting, burglary, employee theft, etc.) over the past year? 
T What procedures and equipment do you u&e to deal with shoplifters? With burglary and other types of crimes? 

How much does this cost per year? - , ^ . - ^ 

S Have losses due to crime and the costs of security or protection affeited the prices you charge? Your insurance 

rates? ^ . , . ^ 



SAMPLE STUDENT SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 
Shoplifting Questionnaire 



Do not write your nameo!) this paper, 
' Class; Fr- So. Jr. Sr. (circle^onej ^ 
Sex: MD FD 

1. What percentage of the students in this school do you thinis shoplift? 



Z. Do you'personally knOw of anyone who has shoplifted? YesD 
3. Why do you think people shoplift? 



Nod 



4, H^ve you ever shoplifted? YesD ' NoD 

5. Have you ever been arrested for shoplifting? Yes D No □ 
t>. Do you think you will shoplift again? YesD 'NtfD 



ERIC 
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; ^ . Instructional Activity 4 

HOW TO CONTROL CRIMEi THE SOQOLOGISTS VS.' THE ECONOMISTS 



' Recommended Use; 
JimdtjReqnired: 

Materials Required: 
FCationale: 



Concepts: 

IristrucUonal 
Objectives: 



Developmei^lal aclivity for social science classes. 

\ *^ 
At least Jwo class periods of 40-50 minutes e^ch. The exact 

iime will depend on the length of class discussions. 

Handouts 4-1, 4-2, and 4-3j ♦ 

To Mnd^rstand«different explanations for the ' causes'' of 
crime. To learn how to test hypotheses >vith empirical evi- 
dence and to base policy decisions on such tests^rather (han 
on emotion. To help students influence crime prevention 
policies wisely now and as adults* 

Cost/benefit analysis; law of demand; testing of hypotheses. 
Students will: 

1, Describe the characteristics of criminals as seen by sociol- 
ogists; 

2, Stat£ the factors that James Q. VVilson believes cause 
crime; " " 

3, Explain.why economists believe punishment deters crime; 

A. Compare and contrast the ideas of criminologists and 
economists on crime prevention and control; 

5. Develop alternative hypotheses about the causes of crime 
and test them with the eWdenceln the handouts; 

6. Apply hypotheses on crim^ to the development of public 
policy on crime prevention and control 



Teaching Strategy 

.1. Assigf^ Handout 4^)1. Discus&^handoiit by asking 
^ questions such as: * 

a. What sector of the population is most likely to 
b^arrested and convictedtor criminal activity 7 



b. Do blackiJiaV^ a higher crime rate than whites ^ 
because of racial characteristics? 



What "programs would^e task force use to 



control crime? 



Pupil Activity 

Read and discuss handout. 

According to the report, the typical criminal is youngi 
male, a member of the lowestsocial and economic group, 
poprly educated, unmarried* unemplo^isd, and reared.i/i' 
a broken home. Blacks have a proportionately higher 
crime rate than whites^ 

No. TAe task force attributes tbe difference to other 
characteristics. Blaclcs are poorer, live in worse condi- 
tions, aifd fac^ more barriers to econoitiic ^d social 
-advancement. According to the task.force^ if equal op- 
portunity' prevailed, the difference in the crime rate 
beiween blacks and whites woidd disappear. 

It ^uldtry to correct theecoj;komiCi social, and personal 
conditions 4^ cause or are associated with the commis- 
sion of crime. Improvements or corrections might in- 
clude making more jobs available, providing better edu- 
cation and training, eliminating ^discriminatory 
practices, etc. , " ^ ■ 



d. Are there any problems with this approach? 



Assign handouts 4-2 and 4-3: Discuss the artichs 
by askingquestions such as these: 

a What are some of the thlhgs th^t James Q. 
WilsoR believes caused crime to increase? 



What do many ec^nt^mists believe about deci- 
sions to commit cr ime ? 

In what ways do these economists differ with 
the criminologists who wrote the task force 
report? In what ways are the twp^arties in 
agre^ent? 



Give a lecture on the econoriiists' approach to crime 
based on the material in the Overview. Ask students 
to demonstrate aheir understanding of the econo- 
mists' approach through discussions and their re- 
sponses to your questions. ^ ^ 

Ask students *to list some hypotheses on crime. Put 
them on the chalkboard without cocnment and then 
discuss them. Point out howdiffif^lHt is to prove a 
hypothesis on crirne because of intervening varia- 
bles. For example, crime is probably not caused by 
bdng young, but partly because many yQung people 
face a relative lack of ^onomic opportunity. 



5. Ask students what the consequences' are if some 
hypotheses are correct ^nd others are wrong. 



Some possible problems are. The costs of'social and 
educatipnal programs are high. The degree of their 
, effectiveness isuncertam. It is hard to eliminate discrim- 
ination. T)ie incentive not to commif crime is indirect 
and* hard to ineasure. In addition, favorable results,4t-^ 
an^, may take many years to appear. ^ 

Read and discuss hahdouts. 

He feels tKe crime rate went up because society did not 
' decrease the benefits derived from criminal activity and 
d^d not increase the costs of committing crime. For 
example, he claiins high teenage unemployment oc- 
curred at a time when penalties for crime were being 
reduced. ^ 

They agree Wilson that^rime increases when the 
benefits of committinMXCuoe outweigh the costs. 



^Both groups believe that unemployment must be re- 
duced and that other social and personal benefits asso- 
ciated with not committing cnmes must be increase^ 
However, the economists ar^ less concerned with the 
basic or "root causes" ot^crime. They.belleve punish- 
ment deters crime becaus^riminals make rational cal- 
culations. The criminologists do not stress punishment 
as a deterrent to crime because they think criminal 
actions are due more to social conditibns than to rational 
calculations. 



Here are a few hypotheses students might list. 
—Crime is caused by poverty. 
—Crime is caused by poor education. 
—Crime is caused by poor family conditiOns*(broken 
hoine, parental abuse). ^ 
—Crime is caused by youth. 
—Crime is caused by race. ' ^ * , 

—Crime is caused when the beneBts of criminal activity 
are greater than the costs resulting from committing a 
crime. ^ * ^ ' 

— CriMe is caused when lack of employment lowers' the 
opporiunity costs of committing a crime. 
—Crime is caused wh^n certainty of punishment de- 
creases. 

—Crime is caused when the chances of arrest are low. 
— Crim^ is caused when insufficient resoiy'ces are de- 
voted to protection of property* * 

The effects on public policy can be significa^. If the£* 
hypotheses of most sociologists are correct, policy 
shptild be concentrated on improving social welfare and 
eri(ploylpent opportunities. If the hypotheses of many 
economists are correct, we should combine employment 
programs with attempts to deter crime by means 'of 
grjeater certainty and severity 0f puntsKment. Because 
society's resources are scarce, its efforts should be con- 
centrated on the programs that are mostieffective. 
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/ . Instructional Activity 5 

PLANNING A PROGRAM TO PREVENT CRIME IN THE SCHOOL 



4 



Recommended Use: Developmental activity for classes ^n economics, political 
science, and contemporary problems. ' ' 

Time Required: Four or five class periods of 40-50 minutes each as well as 
^ out-of-school time for Strategy 4, 

Materials Required* Handouts 5-1, 5-2, 5-3:5-4, 5-5, and 5-6. Before carrying 
out Strategy 3, teachers should contact the principal's and the 
superintendent's office to be certain tBe information sought is 
available and to secure agreement for student interviews- 

[Rationale: To become aware of the extent and cost of scliool crime and 

become actively Involved in efforts to prevent or reduce it. 

Concepts? Cost-benefit analysis, opportunity *cosl, incentives; citizen 

participation; interest group. . . 

Instructional Students will • ■ 

Objectives* ^ Describe thedlrectandindiij^cteffectsofschoolcrime; 

2. Collect and compile data to determine'the extent and cost 
of crime In their school and/or school disuicl; 

3- Suggest ways of preventing or reducing crime in the school 
and/or school district; ^ 

4. Evaluate proposed actbrw and programs based qn: "^-^^^V 

a. Changes in the opportunity cost for students who 
4 ' considercoipmittingcritnes, 

b- CharTges in incentives for students to participate in ^ 
efforts to prevent or reduce ^hool crime, ^ 

^ c* Costs relative to benefits of a proposed action or pro- 
gram 

d. Acceptability of the action or program to the authorities 
whose approval is needed and'to the various interest 
<^ groups Involved. 

Teaching Strategy * ^Pupil Activity ' ^ * 

DAY ONE > ^ 

I Distribute Handout 5-1 Allow time for reading. Read and discuss article on xrime in the schools and 

Thenask express personal bdiefs relative to the seriousness of 

„ , L L L ■ . J ' L I crime in the schools, , * ' . ' 

a. Based on what you have |usi read, is school v 

crime a serious national problem? > 

# 

b. Do you think crime is a serious proljlem in this 

school? In the scf^ool district as a whole? Why . ' " . 

or why not? 

2, Distribute Handout 5-2 (or use as a transparency), 
Initiate^iscusston by asking- 
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WllJt does^thM£l»^ vandalism" mean? Can 
you give some examples of vandalism? i^^^ 

b. What message the c^rtoonj&t \b tryjng to 
convey? ^ % 

c. Who pays th^ost of scKool crime* 



J. Inaddi^oti to the direct t.o&t& paid by the victims 
and taxpayers^ what are the indirect costs to you 
asstudents? , 

3. Inform students that the class will conduct a study 
to find out the seriousness of crime jn^he^chool^d 
in the s^ck)I dis^trict. To cdUect the information « 
needed aiVide theb'lass as follows:' 

a A teaH) of three or four studerfts to interview or 
I secure statistitardata (rom the principal about 
the incidence ^nd cost 6f crime in ^he school 

b. A team of t)iree^or four' students to secure 
similar informatipn about the school district 
from the^superii^tendent s offipe; 

c. Teams of students -to interview or sufvey the 
folfowing' -'^i > 

—teachers and other school persgAnel; 
— PTAle^^ers (and/or l&dders of other school- 
related gNilips); , r * I ' 
—A sample of citizens iikthe cOmtnunity; \ 
—students' 

4. Have students assemble m their^ssigned teams. 
Give a copy of Handout 5-'3'^o e^h member of, the 

'team destgnated^o secure statistfc^ from tt}^ offices 
of the principal tnd thC superlntendent,..Giv^ one 
copy of Handoul*5-4 to ^ach men^ber of thererhain-' 
ing teams. In fhe blank provided^ at the top havey 
students designee the*|r^ap they plan tosurvey^>r 
interview (teachers afid^ school person n^,-«^PXA, 
community,, or-,^tudents). Instruct all the teams to 
read thejr hiyTiao>it <;arefully io^be sure that they 

» vpder&^nd howji is completed and tcr deqde 
whether oth^r qii^stionsJshauM be added. Instruct 
thf teams responsible fol large groups such ae sUi- 

* denls in general or the,comtni3nity to d^c^de how 
they will go about getting a fep^eentatiye sample. 



DAY TWO 

5 



Assist team& to prepare ji4 
summarizing th^ir findings 




methods of 



Define* and'give examples of vandalism. ^ 

interpret the cartoon by picking out and explaining the 
symbols it uses to indicate the size of the problem of 
vandalism and its cost to taxpayers. 

The students and teachers who may have to contend 
with poor or damaged facilities. The financial cos'ts are 
borne by the community in the form of higher taxes. 
Suggest things schools may have to forgo in order to pay 
the cost of vandalism^ e.g., more teichers^ new band 
instruments or uniforms, student trips, etc, 

Li&ten to directions and indicate the interview or survey 
team with which they would to work. 



Meet with their respective teams and ^ 

• Reviewsurvey/interviewforms; 

• Decide if other questions should be added to the form, 

• Develop a plan for collecting the information needed, 

• Conduct group survey/interview. 



t)AY THREE 



Have team& report their findings oralI> ^d di&jjjay ' 
their summaries fJr reference during the distu^sion 
and evaluation 



'Compile survey/interview information and decide how 
to present it to theclass. 



Listen to and take notes on team reports Ask questions 
to get additional mformation and to clarify specific 
points. 



^'^eh^ter » JhirdMtjoJrilernaUor\tii DtuUQ/kqf of ihe^^li^h Uto^uagi. Un4b/U£e^ 6ptrn>jfidd. Md^s M^rii^m. N71> Jefincs v^nJ^L^m 4b 



To initiate discussion of reports and to help ^tudej^ts 
assess the seriousness of school crime^ ask: ' 

a. What was the total number of crtmescdnnnnitted 
in the school for the period on vxhid\ the statis- 
tical informatiftn i? based? 

What types of crimes'occur most frequently? 

c. Do studentSy te^cherSy and visitors feet safe irt 
the school? 

d. Hovy does the incidence of crime in this school 
compare with thwiational statistics in Handout 
5-1? 

e. k the crime rate i^ this school lower or higher 
tharK^e crime ra'te'ft%r the school district as a 

I whole? 

f What was the cost of crime for th^schoolT For 
the schi^l district? \ 

g. To what other usee could the money spent as a 
result of jrrime in or against the 5chool(s).have 
* been put? 



Assess the seriousness of the problem of crjune in their 
school by . ^ 

* Using information provided fin the reports and in ^ 
Handout 5-1 to make compal^isons between data for 
the school and school district with data for the naiiony 

• Noting needs of the school and/or school district for 
such things as more teacljers and other personnel 
equipments building improvements, instructional ma- 
terials or aidst etc., for which nfo^ies expended to 
prevent crime or repair its cons^^quences might have 
been used. 



DAY FOUR 

6. Distribute handouts 5-5 and 5*V After sfudents 
complete reading, start discussi^ by asking. 

a.^ What do the handouts say a;e the causes of 
school crime? 

b Can you think of any' other reasons why stu* 
dents might ^mmit criminal acts? 

c. What actions does Senator Bayh suggest for. 
preventing or reducing school crime. 

d. * Can you suggest other ways to reduce vandak 

ism or other criminal acts in the school? 



Read handouts. 

* Discuss ways in which such factors as home environ- 
ment, youth unemployment, lack of community rec- 
reational facilitieSy school environments etc., may fos- 
ter school crime; 

* Suggest ways of reducing or preventing school crime* 
e.g.y by raising the opportunity cost of committing 
crimes, by increasing incentives for students to help 
prevent^ crimes and to report crimes that occur, by 
making crimes more difficult to commit without detec- 
tion, etc. 



EVALUATION " 

Have students work in small groups to develop pro- 
grams to prevent or reduce crime in their school. Factors 
tKat they might consider in developing their programs 
include: (1) the kinds of crimes committed mos^-fre- 
quently in the school; {2\ ways^to increase the opportu- 
nity cost to students who commit crimes; (3) ways to 
increase incentivesHor other students to take action to 
prev^t or report vandalism or other criminal acts; (4) 
the cosLof the preventive measures suggested relative 1o 
the cost o£ crime and/or the school's ability to pay; (S) 
general a^eptability of the crime prevention progrd'mto 
the various individuals and groups who may be affected^ 
e.g., principal teachers^ students, parents^ school boardy 
superintendent's office, police,^mmunity youth pro- 
gram officials, etc. 
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^ . Instructional Activity 6 

'LAW ENFORCEMENT, MONEV^ AND POLITICS"-A SIMULATION* 



Recommended Use: 

Time Required: 
Materials Requiredt 



Rationale: 



Concepts: 

Instructional 
Objectives: 



Concluding activity for a study of the problems of^crime 
prevenOon and control In economics, political science, and 
contemporary problems classes. 

Three class periods of 40-50 minutes each. 

Role cards with background information on the following 
Icfcal government ^ agencies: "^blic Works Department, 
School Board, Department of Community Services, FiVe De- 
partment, Mayor's Office and City Administration, and Law 
Enforcement Agency. 

Students should come away from the study of crime with a 
recognition of the difficulties and trade-offs involved in secur- 
ing adequate funding of policies for crime prevention and 
control. 

Scarcity, opportunity cost, trade-offs; interest group; politi- 
cal decision-making. 

Through role-playing, students will: 

1. Decide how large a proportion of government revenues 
should be allocated for law enforcement and other pro- 
grams for crime prevention and control; 

2. Evaluate their decision in terms of other desirable alterna- 
tives for which the monies could have beeniised, 

3. Analyze ihe process they used to determine the allocation 
of funds, explain how scarcity affects the decision-making 
process, cite specific examples of trade-offs they made", 
describe how, individuals and groups influenced the deci- 
sion- making process- 



Teaching Strategy Pupil Activity 

DAY ONE J 

1. Inform students they aft to play various roles as a 
city council decides oil budget allocations for the 
coming year. Six agencies will compete for funds. 
Last year's budget totaled $3 million. As a result of 
increased revenues, however^ the city has $900,000 
more available, which raises the total to $3.9 miliionp 
Write these figures on the chalkboard. ^ 

2 Divide class into six groups representing the follow- Each group will read and discus* background informa- 
ing.departmentsarkd agencies. tion and objectives for the department it represents. 

Public Works Department * _ , 

School Board 

Department of Community Services - 



* Adapts from Ec^ucator's H^n^took ^ Cr/me lor Ske9Xic. Special is«iid No. 4 (1974). 
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Fire Department 

Law Enforcement Agency . * 

Mayor's Office and City Administration y 

Give members of each gcoup the role card for their^ 
department 

Direct each group to select one person to represent 
it on {\ie City Council The representative of the 
City Administration mJI be designated as mayor 
and will chair the City Council meetings. 

Arrange tables and chairs so^at the Council will be 
positioned in a prominent place in the room. 

Hold first City Council meeting, ^ 



DAY TWO 

1 Have each department meet and discuss its position 
in relation to the total bud^^ry situation and re^ 
quests, 



2. Hold jjetbnd Countil meeting. (If the Council so 
desires it may<hold a public meeting at which all 
students can voice their preferences.) 

DAVTHREE , ^ 

1 Hold final Council meeting. ' 

2 Review Begin ty having the class go over the final 
budget, takingspecial no le, of budget allocations for 
law enforcement. Questions for discussion might 
Include ihe following: ' 

a What ^re the goals of each of the government 
agencies? Was the City CoOncil able to satisf^ 
all of ihese goals? If not, why not? 



Did the Law Enforcement Agency get the addi- 
tional funds it wanted? Why or why iv>t? Did 
any agency get all t^eftfnds it requested? If so. 
why? Were priorities established by the Coun- 
cil? What was the influence of individual rep- 
resentativespn decision-making? 

Does the final budget reflect any trade-offs 
among goalsi e,g,i crime control vs, health, 
safety vs. education, etc. 



Each group selects a City Council representative. 



TheCity Council must decide whether it will allow 
comments from the audience. 

K The representatives will present the budget requests 
for tK^ir agencies. 

The Council will discuss the feasibility of granting 
each agency's request. It will apply the concept of 
opportunity cost tn assessing alternative budget 
proposals, (This meeting is largely exploratory. It is 
rySt necessary lhal the Council make any firm budg- 
r^ary decisions at this time) ^ 



All members of each department disc uss the other agen- 
cies' proposals, tiiejr own needs, and the needs of the 
community, Some'of the time may be,spent in inter- 
agency communication. The representatives io the 
Council are instructed by their groups as to strategies, 
priorities, and compromises lhat mighl be made at the 
next Council meeting. 



Council makes necessary adjustments in the proposals 
in order Io design a balanced budget for next year. 

L 

Analy^ze the process and outcomes of decision-making, 



Siate goals of the various government agencies (e.g., 
greater crime prevention, better health care, improved 
government efficiency, etc) 'and apply the concept of 
scarcity in explaining the Council's inability to satisfy 
all requests. 



Cite budget appropriations that resulted from compro- 
mises or trade-offs. 



3^ 
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d. .-Is everyone satisfied with the new budget? V\la5 
- anythirig left out of the budget that groups or 
individuals think should have been included? . 

NOTE: This simulation could be varied in many ways 
depending on your objectives.' Instead of using the 
political process at the local level it could be developed 
at a state level with a request to the legislature for more 
funds for state or local law enforcement agencies, an 
mcrease in resources for prosecution, add itional judges, 
new correctional facilities, expanded rehabilitation op- 
portunities, or other programs and expenses related to 
the criminal justice system. The lobbytng for supp^t, 
bargaining^or budget appropriations, alternative pro- 
posal!, hearings, and committee consideration could all 
be included. 




Handout 1-1 

CRIME I.Q. QUIZ 



Name and Class * \^ Date 

1 The FBI's Uniform Crime flepor/s divide serious crimes (also called Index Crimes) *atoiwo types, crimes 
against person^ and crimes against property. Which pair crimes given below woutd be included in 
the category of'crirries against persons? 

(a) . Homicide and auto theft ' ^ 

(b) Forcible rape and larceny ^ 

(c) Homicide ^nd robbery 
-(d) Auto theft and burglary 

2 The percent of robberies, burglar-ies* andjarcenies committed that are reported toitve^poitce is about; 

(a) 75-100% (p) 25-50% 

(b) 50-75% ' (d) 0-25% 

3. Available crime statistics tend not to be completely accurate because ^ 

(a) The public may not report all crimes to the police. 

(b) The police may not record all crimes brought to their attention. - 

(c) Sorrfe reporting agencies or holders of political office may provide figures ^n such a way as to 
serve their own needs or advantage. 

(d) Ali of the above reasons* ^ / 

4. About what percent of arrests for serious crimes involves people under 16? 
(a) 10% (c) 40% 

' (b) 25% . (d) 65% 

5. Which of the following constitutional rights is not guaranteed to juveniles? 

(a) The right to be repi-esented by a lawyer ' 

(b) Protection against self-incrimination 

(c) The right to trial by a jury ^ 

(d) The right to confrorrt and question witnesses 

6 The percent of robberies, burglaries, and larcenies known to the police for which they make arrests 
("clearances") is ^tJOuf 

(a) 75-100% (c) 25-50% 

(b) 50-75% . (d) 0-25% 

7 The percent of muiuJers, aggravated assaults, and rapes known to the police for which they make arrests 
C'clearances") is about * 

(a) 75-100% . (c) 25-50% 

(b) 50j75% . (d) 0-25P/O 

8. About half of all expenditures on the criminal justice system is expended on 

(a) The police (o) Correction (prisons) 

(b) The courts (judidary) (d) Legal services (prosecution) ' / 

9. Which of the following is an argumeni against decriminalizing victimless crimes? 

(a) Money spent to enforce these laws can be better spent elsewhere. * 

(b) Criminal punishment has not reduced the number of victimless crimes. 

(c) Marijuana is less dangerous than liquor. 

, (d) Laws cannot make people moral, but they can restrain immoral behavior* 

10. The Crime rate appears to be on the increase because: 

(a) It actually is Increasing. 

(b) Crimirtal behavior toward victims has become more violent, vicious* and thoughtless. 

(c) There^r^ more young people in the population, and young people have higher crtme rates than 
do other people. 

(d) All c^the above / 

From AnBiyitng Crime ^nd 0im9 Centra A l^hource Quide. EPS Series. 1^81 . Published by ih^ Jomi Councji on Economic Eduoaiton. 
I2l2 Avervuo or the Americas. Now York, Now York 10038 



Handout 3-1 

CRIMES AGAINST BUSINESS: ASSIGNMENT SHEET 



Like many social scientists, you will, gather evidence about conditions in your 
community an^ your school and report on your results, The information will 
be obtained from community businesses ard from other students. 

Interviewing Businesses 

Teams of three students will interview owners or managers d community 
businesses about the problems of crime they face. 

Ji Before each interview write out th^uestions you want to ask. Some criteria 
of a good question are: 

—It is clear and specific enough so that everyone wilt interpret it the same 

way. ^ ^ ■ ^ 

—It Is directed at a sln^e fact or situatioh. 

< —It allows for answerjTthat can be easily understood and interpreted. 
—It does not influence the answers given* 
a Call Up one or two local businesses and request an intervi^ with the owner 
or manager. Explain the purpos^ of the interview and the type of questions 
you plan to ask. 

' After conducting the interviews, compile a report oh the effects of shoplift- 
ing, employee thefti ai^d other crimes against the business you Investigated. 
You cannot generalize your findings to the entire community, but when yt>U 
\ ccJfnbine ypuj results with those of the other teams, you shpuld get some 
idea of the g^ral problems of local businesses in regard to crime. 

Student Survey 

Social scientists also gather evidence by getting answers to specialj^f^^esfgned 
questionnaires. If a population is small as in the typical class, one can a^k the 
questions of everyone. If a population is large, as is often the case for an 
^entire school, one usually can ask only a sample of It. \ 
9 if you use a sample, it should be a random sample so that it will accurately 
represent the. population. In a random sample, every mernber'^oLthe 
population has an equal chance of being selected. For example, you could 
; obtain & list of all the students in your school and give eacK name\a 
number> Put a slip -for each number In a boxi shake the box vvell, and draw 
one-tenth of the slips, or at least 100> Shake the box well before each^ 
drawing. Survey those students whose numbers are selected. This Is close 
to taking a random sample. 

If it is not possible to take a random sample of all the students, try to 
take a sample representative of part of the student body. You might survey 
certain classrooms or pick students in the cafeteria or survey-jthe entire 
* senior class. In the latter case, for example, your results would oe valjd for 
the senior class only. 
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. Handout 3-1 (concluded) 

■ Before actually proceedyi^^^st the questionnaire on a few students to 
make sure the questio'ns are clear and easily understood. - 

■ Administer the questionnaire ;(to at least 100 people, if you are using a 
random sample). 

■ In a written.report you should; * 

^ —Describe the sample and tne procedure used to draw it. 
—Compile and organize the Information gathered. 
—Show the results of the survey in both absolute numbers and percents 

of the totals surveyed. 
—Analyze the results in order to form conclusions or generalizations based 

on the data gathered, 

■■ - 
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Z; . ^ Handout 3-2 

CRIMES AGAINST BUSINESS: READING 



A major amount of crime Is committed against 
business. Here are ajew examples. 

• A Washington, D.C.. firm declared bankruptcy. Vs 
a result, 260 employees tost their jobs at.the.firm, 
and $400,000 In capital investment was lost. The 
reason was a 30 percent lo^ of inventory (Inven- 
tory *'shrinltage") due to worlcplace crime. Worlt- 
place crimQ refers to property offenses comi^iltt^d 
,by an employee against an employer. - 

• The American Telephone Telegraph Cdmpany es- 
%tlmates that In 1977 its losses from fraud were 
more than $26 mtllion. 

• A newspaper reported that Christmas shoppers 
. paid $10.00 for merchandise which might have 

only cost them $9.60. The reason for the increase 
was that the co^t of theft per $10.00 of retail value 
was 30 cents for theft; 5 cents for bad checks and 
other frauds; and 5 cents thd store was forced to 
spend on security measures to try to hold the 
amount of theft and fraud down. , 

• As a test, a New York department store selected 
500 shoppers at random and kept them under 
surveillance. Forty-two of these shoppers (one out 
of 12) took something without paying for it. 

• The CBS television program "Sixty Minutes" pre- 
sented evidence that over $4 billion worth of 
electricity Is stolen from public utilities each year 
The stealing ts done by tampering with meters. 

Crime; against businesses include those by cus^ 
tomers and outsiders such as passing bad checks, 
shoplifting, robbery* vandalism, and counterfeiting. 
In addition to crimes against businesses committed 
by outsiders are those committed by employees 
such as stealing goods or money, accepting bribes, 
"rigging** computers to co>Ar their errors or their 
Crimes^ ''padding" expense accounts. (Businesses 
also perpetrate crimes. They may defraud con^ 
sumerSt use illegal practices to drive competitors 



out qf business, cheat Insurance companies by the 
use of arsor\^ use misleading advertising or other- 
wise misrepresent the goods or selrvlces they^setl.) 

White-collar crime fs becoming quite sophisti- 
cated. For example, in 1976 there were 110.000. 
<M3mputers in use In the United States. Although only 
225 cases of computer crime were reported In that 
year, experts estimated that Just 1 percent of com- 
puter crimes was detected. The average computer* 
assisted fraud exceeded $^1 million, more than ten 
times the size of the average embezzlement wjthout 
the use of computers. 

Retailers are hit hardest by. the increasing crlnie 
raie against business. They lose an average of 2 
percent of/^ales volume through employee thefts 
and shoplining. (The October 15, 1979, issue. of 
8us/ness Week reported that the cost of shoplifting 
to retail merchants was more than $8 billion a year.) 
In adjditloni retailers spend l^illions of dollars on 
security devices. Because retail profits average 1 
percent of sales, stores must sell $100 worth of 
merchandise to compensate for every dollar stolen. 
Because a sufficient increase In sales volume Is 
rarely possible, retailers must raise their prices to 
compensate for the tosses. 

Although convicted criminals often rationalize 
their acts by saying they are getting back at big. 
impersonal buslnesseSt more crimes against retail- 
ers are committed against small than against large 
stores. Smaller stores (those grossing less than $1 
million a year) suffer 68 percent of all crimes against 
retailers, but they take In only 30 percent of the 
nation's retail receipts. 

We all pay for these crimes through higher un- 
employment Qnd higher price fags, fn order to re- 
cover what Crime costs them^ manufacturers, rail- 
roads, truckers* wholesalers, and retailers raise their 
pricey, and the consumers become the ultimate 
victims. Moreover. It is estimated that between 5 
and 20 percent of the firms that declare bankruptcy 
do so because of eniploy'ee crime. 
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Handout 4-1 

A SOCIOlbCICAL PROFJLE OF THE CRIMINAL 



What Is known today about off enders Is confined 
almost wholly to thSse who have been arrested, 
tried, and sentenced. The criminal justice process 
may be viewed as a large-scale screening system. 
At each stage It tries to sort out the'better risks to 
return to the general population, Theiurth^r along^ 
in the process that a sample of offenders is selected, 
the more likely they are to show majo^ social and 
''personal problems. 

From arrest records, probation reports^ and 
prison statistics a ''portrair of the offender emerges 
that progressively highlights the disadvantaged 
character of his life. The offender at the end of tpe 
I'oad in pnson is t'tkely to be a member of the towest 
social and economic groups in the country, poorly 
'e<UJcated and' unemployed unnriarried, reared in a- 
broken home, and to have a prior criminal record. 
This Js a formidable list of personal and social 
problems that must be overconie h order to restore 
offenders to law-abiding existence. Not all offenders* 
of course, fit this composite profile, as a more 
detailed examination of the arrest, probation, and 
prison data reveals. 

Arrest Data on Offenders 

National arrest statistics* based on unpublished 
estimates for the total population, show that when 
all offenses are considered together the majority of 
offenders arrested are white, male, and over 24 
years of age. Offenders over 24 make up the great 
majority of persons arrested for fraud, embezzle- 
ment, gambl'tng, d^nkennesSt offenlbs against the 
family, and vagrancy. For many other crimes, the 
peak age of criminality occurs below 24, 

TJie 15-17-year-old-group is the highest for bur- 
gtarles. larcenies anjct auto theft. For these three 
offenses, 15-year-olds are arrested more often th^n 
persons of any other age with 16-year-olds a close 
second. For the three common property o*fenses, 
the rate of arrest per 100*000 persons 15 to 17 in 
1965 was, 2,467 as compared to a rate of 55 for 
every 100,000 persons 50 years old and over. For 
crimes o( violence the peak years are those from 18* 
to 20* followed closely by the 21 to 24 groufJ>Rates 
^or these groups are 300 and 297 as competed with 
24 for th? 50-year-t)td and over group. 



One of the sharpest contrasts of all in the arrest 
statistics on offenders is that between males and 
females. Males are arrested nearly sev^n times as 
frequently as females for index offenses.plus larceny 
undj^f/isb. The rate for males is 1,097 per 100.000 
popifiati'bn and the corresponding rate for females 
is 164, The ^iffereiice is even greater when all 
offerlses are considered, ^ 

,The differer?ces in the risks of arrest for males 
and females are dimihtshmg, however, Stnce 1960 
the rate of arrest for temates has been Increasing 
faster than the rate for m^les. In 1960 the male 
arrest rate for index offenses plus larceny under $50 
was 926 per 100,000 and in 1965 it was 1.097. an 
increase in the rate of 18 percent. However, tjie 
female rate increased by 62 percent during this 
same period, from 101 pe^ 100.000 females to 164. 
Most of the increase was due to the greatly in- 
creased rate of arrest ofVvomen for larcenies, Tl(e 
larceny arrest rate for women increased 81 percent 
during this same period in marked contrast to an 
increase of 4 percent for aggavated assault, the next 
highest category of arrest for women among these 
offenses. 

The factor of race Is alrpost as important as that 
of sex in determining whether a person is likely to 
be arrested and imprisoned for an offense. Many 
more whites than blacks are arrested every year but 
blacks have a significantly higher rate of arrest in 

'every , offense category except certain offenses 
against pubtfo order and morals. For index offenses 
plus tarceny under $50 the rate per 100,000 blacks 
In 1965 was four times as great as that for whites 

^1,696 to 419), ^ 

In general, the disparity of rates for offenses of 
violence is much greater than the differences be- 
tween the races for offens^s^gainst property. For 

.instance^ the black arrest rate for murder Is 24,1 
compared to 2,5 for whites, or almost 10 times as 
hi^h. This Is Irrcontrast to the difference between 
blacks and w^es for crimes against property. For 
ejtpmple^ thefrate of black arrest (378) for burglary 
Is only abi^ times as high as that ^or whites 
(107). The statistics also show that the dlHerences 
between the white and black arrest rates are gen* 
erally greater for those over 18 years of age than for 



Excerpted kom The Ch^ttonge of Crime fn a Freo Society A Report ot the PrBBfdenVsOommissioj) 00 Law Bf\forc9mBf\i etj)^ A^mtotstTQUon 
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ttiose under 18 Blacks over 18 are arrested about 
five times as often as wtiftes (1.684 to 325). In 
contrast, the ratio for those under 18 is approxi- 
mately three to one (1.689 to 591). 

The differences between the black and white ar- 
rest rates for certain crimes of violence have be^n 
growing smaller between ^1960 and 1965. During 
that period, considering together the crimes of mur- 
der, rape, and aggravated assault, the rate for blacks 
increased 5 percent'whlle the rate for whites in- 
creased 27 percent' in thetsfl^ of robbery, however, 
the white .rate increased 3 percent while the black 
rate increased 24 percent. For the crtmds oJ bur- 
glary, larceny, and auto theft the black rate tn* 
creased^3 percent while the white rate increased 
24 perMnt. 



Many studies have been made seeking to account 
for these differences In arrest rates for blacks and 
whites. They have found that the differences become 
very small when comi^arisons are made between 
the rates for whites and blacks living under similar 
condition^. However, it has proved difficult to make 
such comparisons, since blacks generally encounter 
more barriers to economic an^ social advancement 
than whites do. Even when blacks and whites live in 
the same area, the blacks are likely to have poorer 
housing, lower incomes, and fewer job prospects. 
The Task Force is of the view that if conditions of ^ 
equal opportunrty prevailed, the large differences 
now found between the black and white arrest rates 
would disappear. 
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THE RISE IN CRIME DURING THE 1970S: -^N ANALYSES 



. . .The number of young people in the population 
increased dramatically in the past cjecade: between 
1960 and 1970 th^e were 13 million mofe persons 
between the age&of 14 and 24 added to the popu- 
lation than had been added in the preceding decade. 

Professor Norman Ryder a demographer at 
^ Princetpn University, has described this by suggest- 
ing.tlfat we shoujd Imagine society as being com- 
posed of two armies, a "defending arcny" {all those 
between 25 and 64) and an 'Invading arm/'^ (all 
those between 14 and 24)> The issue thes^ armies 
are fighting over is whether "or not*the young canlse / 
sdcialized intd existing mores, habits of thought, 
occupations and fjIfcfSsSipnsLOf society. Up until 
1960 the size of !he defendfrtg army wa^ three* times 
as great asMhe size of the Invading army. Under . 
those circumstances, the socialization task^never 
ea^, as any parent . . will testify— was nonetheless 
manageable. .8ut by 1970 the st^e of the defending 

frmy was only ^twfce the size of- th^ irfvadihg army. 
^ don't know what a military strategist woufd say 
about that shift in odds, but It was a' very dramatic 
shin and prodiJced what Prdfessor Ryder calls a * 
"dramatic discontinuity^ in our society. Our capacity 
to handle the^normal socialization process was im- 
paired: we haci such- an efiQcrnous increase in the 
namljers of persons at the crfm'e-prone years that 
even if the rest of us foreswore crime altogether we ^ 
WQUld stilt have had a 8i@ni(icant crim^ihc^ase. 

^6cbndiy,*jn 1960 we began tadecrease. relatively 
speaking, the number of jobs available to young 
p^^rspns in the labor force. Before 1957, teenage^" 
and younfg adult unemployment ran on the average ; 
.^bout ?to 10 percent. 8y the middle qT thj^'60's the 
average for tej^nagers had increased to 16 or 17 
percent--at a tirhe when adutt unemployment was 
going down. We did. indeed, become two societies 
during the *60's. but the cleavage was simply the 
often-mentioned "generation ga^^ of |[J^s, dres^. 
and fashion, although Jhat surelv^asinift^rtant. We ^ 
became two societies In a mOre fundamental sen^e, | 
at least if you believe economics is more fundamen- 
tal than dress. For the adult segment of thelpOpLi^ 
latien there was unparalleled prosperity, resulting In ' 
a sharp decline in. the unemptoymenf rate for per- 
sons aver 25 and a sharp increftse in* median family 
Income for bl£PcKs and whites In the adult group. 8ut , 
\ ' ^ ' ' 



at the same time persons under the age ^25> and 
especially undeV the age of 21, faced increasing job 
shortages. These were, more acute for blacks than 
for whites— at one point in the mid-'60's the teenage" " 
bla^k unemployment rate hit one-third of thj& teen- . " 
age black labor force— but nevertheless they were 
acute for alfr , ^ 

Thirdly, during the decade of the '60's we noticed 
that the number of' crimes cleared by arrei^t went ^ 
down. Although the liurnber of persons berng ar- . 
rested by the police went up, the increase was not 
as rapid' as the increase m reported crimes. Fur- 
thermore, in- many jurrsdictions there was a de- 
crease in the imposition df criminal sanctioijs for^ 
certain kinds of behavior There was, 1 observed 
from my own studies, a decrease In the proclivity of 
courts to sentence heroin dealers to jaiL 8ut I think' 
there was also, a general decrease in the proclivity 
to sentence a number of*persons to*prison for a ^ 
variety of offenses 

Indeed, in many states the prison population dur- 
ing the Ws either stabilized or went ijown dt a time 
of rising crime rates. This occurred for a variety of 
,i;eason^. Some people believed that prisons ^ 
wrongr^3^er peqple began to use jails instead Qf 
prisons. There was a shift to probatio^n.* There was. 
a view that certain kind& of^ crime were not really 
crimes at all, sQch as drunkenness and the like.- 8at^ 
even' after havihg.made all thes^allowances, I think 
a fair summary Qf the '60's would be that just at the 
time when the relative availability of legitimate jobs 
forepersons under the age Of 24 was decreasihg, so 
also were the penalties for criminal activity decreas- 
ing. Now many things can be said about young 
persons, but that they are collectively irrational is 
not one of the^n. A person living in a large ctty^nd • 
coming of age durjng this time could arrive at only 
oh^ conclusion: the benefits of crime were increas- 
ing at a time when the costs of crime were decreas-. 
Ing.^Simultanedusly, ... he would have notic;0d the 
enbrmtfu^ increase in the' abundance of consun^ 
goods that he 'might waht to have, tf he dbiild not 
afford to buy them, he might want to steal them. 

An appropriate study on thISjast point has not 
yet been^jtone for the *60*s. I can report on an 
^alogous stu<iy for the *30's and *40*s, however, 
whibh ^ am sure If repeated now would jiave the 
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same results, S&nfeoneonce tried to see if hecoulrf 
predict the cfirrfe rate ln**the *30s and' 40*s in this' 
country, notYram knowing anything about crimlnais, 
but from knowing how many XfiiD^^^ere were to 
steal. H0 took two examples, the number of reg[S' 
tered automobile vehidesT and the amount of ^ut* 
f ency and coins on deposit In banks. He found that 
with respect to the first, the nuinber pf registered 
vehicles predicted 95 percent of the auto theft rate 
t)n a year' by-year basis, I suspect that such an 

* analysis might well be true for the *60's. although, as 
I say. this has not been established. 

Now let me emphasize that this large experiment 
h^ld in the GO'S was not only tried in the United 
States. This experiment was tried in man/ parts of 
tf^e world, communist as well as capitaiist. and the 
results were i^ssentiaJly the same. The crime rates 
f(5r most of these countrieis began to show steep 

^ increases during the yery early :60'$, andjeven more 
radical increases in the late 60s, The baby bOOm, 
post-war con^irmer 'society, and a reconsideration 
of the purpose of the criminal justice system appar- 
ently hit all of the^e countries' at once. 

Some might siiggest that there was one factor jn 
the crimfe rise which was special to the United 
States: the heroin epidemic that broke out in this 
Gentry in about 1963 or 1964 and reached Its peak 



(concluded) 

In about 1969 or 1970, But I wani to emphasize that 
the data as yet do not permit the condition that the 
increased use of heroin ied in and oljjself to a 
comparable increase in crtme, I know the assump- 
tion is usually made— I have made it myself, in the 

, past— that persons who are afldicted to heroin must 
steal to Support their habit. Clearly, many do. But 
not all^ do. We do not yet have a reiiable measure of 
the eMent to which heroin addiction m and of ttself 

, contributed to the crime increase. It contributed 
somewhat, but it was certainly not the major cause* 
Indeed, if, we were to eliminate heroin addiction we 

, -T 

*^ould see some decrease in the cnme rate, but at 
wduld probabiy not be as dramatic as many have 
Supposed, The proportion of "persons who are heroin 
addicts in various treatment centers around the 
country who are also criminals, or who have active 
criminal records, turns out to be mucli smaller trtan 
most people would guess. The results aren^ ail in, 
but subslantially fewer than half of all addicts have 
active criminal records, Aimost half, jn fact, are 
emptoyed at the time they* are addicts. In Great 
Britain, wloere one does not have to steal in order to 
get heroin, roughly the same propor^iorr of Bhtish 
as American. heroin addicts have criminai records— 
about 40 percent, , , , 
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CRIME: A.CASE FOR MORE PUNISHMENT 



^ericans who believe that the U.S. criminal justice 
system has been far too soft on criminals for far too 
long are getting some strong support from unex- 
pected quarters—a group of genteel* ivory-tower 
economists. These economists mainjam t^at today s 
^soaring crime rate is in part the price society is 
paying for a decade of permissiveness in catching, 
convicting, and imprisoning criminals. Their empir- 
ical studies show that punishment *as well as in- 
creased economic opportunities (ian deter cnme. 
And a recent controversial finding concludes that 
the deatFi pertaKy deters murder. 

Economists have been late in applying their bag 
of theoretical and empirical tools to the analysis of 
crime. Sociologists and criminologists, therefore, 
long held center stag^ in shaping public policy on 
what may be the nation's No. 2 domestic problem, 
second only to the recession-inflation drtemma. ^ 

Last year* violent crimes increased 11%* and 
crimes *agalnst property jumped by 17%. Andm the 
pist 14 years murder has increased 125%, aggra- 
vated assault 196%, forcible rape 224%* and robbery 
307^. Despite the fact that the costs of crime ap- 
proach $75-billlon a year* economists rarely ad- 
dressed the subject in tharr analysis of the nation's 
allocation of resources 'or of individual economio 
behavior. 

In 1968j. however. Gary Becker of the University 
of Chicago* in an articte^cafled.' Crime aricT Punish- 
ment. An Economic Approach," demonstrated wrth 
stunning theoretical precision that orimmat behavior 
could be incorporated Jntov a theory of economic 
chpfce. Becker, in effect, argi/ed against the socio- 
logical view that the criminal was irrational, sfcki or 
a robot-like- creature produced by an unjust envi- 
ronment. He maintained rather that most crimir)als 
are decision-makers who arrive at their choice of 
crime by weighing j^h^osts and benefits of crime 
againstJhe costs and benefits of legitimate activities. 
Thus* It f6flowed, according to Becker, that either 
increasing i^^e likelihood of punishment or raising 
legitimate opportunities would reducJe crime. 

Says Gordon Tullock of Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute (VPI). vyho in the late 1960s had been doing 
work along the same lines as Becker: "There is no 
question any longer. Economists to the U,S.,, Can- 
ada* and Eng(and have shown conctasively that 
pur>Jshment does cut dovyn on crime," 



Deterrents 

Right now, Isaac Ehrlich of the University of Chicago 
i^s the key economist in Ihe e'mpirical investigations 
of Crime He denr^on^trates* after Statistically adjust- 
rng for other factors, that states with better police 
protection* higher certainty of conviction and im- 
prisonment, and longer prison sentences have lower 
crime rates than more [Permissive states. And he 
finds that this holds true for crimes like murder and 
rape as wetf as for economically rnotivated crimes 
like FObbery. Says Ehrlich: '1 don*t knoW what moti- 
vates^ a rapist* and I don't much care* But the 
evidence is strong that fewer rapes occur where the 
chance of punishment is higher.'* 

Ifrfact. however, society is exacting a smaller and 
^mailer price from those.who commit crimes. The 
conviction rate for burglary is less than -orfe-half 
what it was in 1960* a'nd for auto theft it has fallen 
by two-thirds. Gregory Krohm of VPI estimates that 
an adult burglar runs only 24 chances in 10.000 of 
being sent to prison for any single offense. For 
juveniles the risk is about half that. To Ehrlich^ this 
means that crime has become more attractive, and 
t^rime rates have soared. 

Ehrlfch also shows that crinr^inals respond to pos* 
itive incentives. Where unemployment rates are low* 
and tabor particrpatioa rates are high, especially for 
young adultSi he finds that there is less crime. This 
imrpiies," he notes, "a reason for equalizing training 
and earning opportunitl^ independent of apy ethj- 
caJ considerations." ' . 



Dissenters 



/ 



Not all economists buy Ehrllch;s results completely. 
Sheldon Danziger of the UnW^/sity of WisciShsln's 
Institute for Research on Poverty cautions that the 
data are poor. The crime data that most economists 
work with come from the Federal Bureau of li*^s- 
tigatlon and cover onl^^ reported crimes. But data 
from the Census Bureau, based on personal Inter- 
views, show/ that for certain crimes* such as rape 
and assault, the actual number may exceed the 
reported figures by 500%* Nevertheless* Danziger 
says. '1 might quibble with Ehrllch's elasticity estt* 
mates but! have no doubt that punishment does 
discourage crime." 

Danziger voices strong objection to what he sees 
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as overemphasis en the punishment effect and un^ 
derplaying of'-fhe economic-incentiyes effect, H& 
prefers to stress the creation of frwre legitimate 
opportunities \b deter crima "By putting all our 
chlp^ on punishment, as Tullock does, we may tje 
sacrificing tH© more long-lasting efffecis of mcreas*- 
Jng. economic opportunities/' says panziger. 

Llad Phillips of theUniversity of California agrees 
^that the,U*S. should tighten up pn apprehending 
and convicting those who commit crimes, But tie 
argue^ that, ' Ultimately we jiave to do something 
abou'^increasing )obs. especially for blacks. 

How? 4 ^ ^ 

Upgrading economic opportunities, fiowever. is a lot 
easier said Jhan d^ne. For example! most experts 
agree that manpower training programs, which cost 
$tO-b{llion in the 1960s alone, have ti^en a failure. 
By and larg^, th^only permanent job§ they cr.edted 
were for ebonomists to study why the programs 
f€^led. But one thing is certain: High uhemployr^ent 
among the young marches arm end arm with crime. 
"The nation " says Danzlger/ycannot long tolerate 
20% unemployment amqng jts young people/' 

Economists view fhe problem, of rehabilitating the 
criminal differently than most sQCi^l scJentlsts do. 
Even liberal economists say that mojiey spentjo 
rehabilitate offenders b} making tt>em Jess "crimi- 
naMike*' is money down the drain, they pd(nt to the 
findings of Robert Martinson^ a socioi6gist at the 
City University of N,6w*York. who In ,^fi', exhaustive 
study of prison reforqi ponclgdes that (!eh9bilit9ttdi^ 

'does not work. Says Duke University Economist 
Phtllp J Cook, "We simply don't Know how tophange 
personality." * * * • 

Cook ar^es that the only way to ''rehabilitate' 'an 

' offender is to increase his chance of getting a job 
when he g6ts out. But most $tate penal programs 
offer job trafhing. while what prospective employers 
want to see is a record of steady work. The only way 
to get that,, according to Cook, is to develop wpr^- 

,^refease programs so that convicts can build up a 
work record. A detailed analysis of the work^i^elease 
program in' North Carolina In dicates that ex-cohvlcts 
who were on work^release are mudhies^ likely to 
commlt.felonles than those who were not in such^a 
program. *:Work- release won't haye a dramatic ef' 
fect;*^says Coo^^ut It will make a deht/' 



Cracking Down. 

Accordtrig to VPr^ TulloclJ, a dramatic effect on 
crime wNl result only from Increasing the punishment 
deterrent. This, of course, will take huge expendi* 
tures for more police, more prosecutors, mdre 
judges, and more prisons, "The benefits will be even 
A bigger " says Tullock. "Socl,ety,wiH end up with less 
^ cripne and fewer people in prison/' y 
To make more efficient use of existing police 
resources, both Tullock and Ehrtich would legalize , 
so-called victimless crimes^ such as prostitution arHj 
gambling, freeing police to fight real crime. Cur^ 
rently, victimless crimes account for about 40% of*' 
total arrests, acceding to some estimates. But lib> 
eral;leanjng Lster Thurow pf MIT disagrees sharply ^ 
with the libertarian call for legalizing victimless^' 
crime. Says Tb^row. ' One^f the ways we teach o^z-y/ 
daughters not to be prostitutes ^s by outlai^yTO^*^ 
prostitution. If we want more^ police, let's ^pen^T^''^ 
more money and get them*XeVs not tell society that' * 
its mora(g fire wrong/' ' ^ . 
Nov^e^e do moral sensibilities play a mo^e crucjaljk, 

^-role than on the issue of capital punishment. Ehrliclflffi|) , 
h^s al$o undertaken a study to answer the QuestionT^ 
of v^hWther the deatt^ penalty: deters murder. The . 
results appear in the June, 1975, issue of the Amer* 
lean Economic AeWeiy. Examining national data for 
the years 1933-1969,^ he finds the increased , 
likelihood of being executed has a small but signif-^^ . 
icant impact In preventing m^jrder. Ehfltch estimates 
that there is a one to 17 trade-off between execution 
and murder* Each execution prevents 17 murders. 
Ehrilch's results are now enshi;(;ied in the phsad- 

' Ings before the Supreme Court. Because his study 
also carried a stinging attack on the work of soci- " 
ologists ^ho purported to sl^bw no defterrent impact ^ 
from capuai punishment, early this year he vya^, > 
a$ked by the.Sollcitor-Cenerai's^fffce to submit a'^ 
working dfaft fbr their presentation whicfi in effect 
argued for the death penalty before the Supreme 
Court In Fowler i/s. North Carolina. Ehrifch, who is 
against capita) punlshment,.refAised. But a dfaft was 
submitted without his permission m the April ^gu^ 
(Tients^b^fore the Court. \ 

, ' However, economists are less likely to accept \ 
Ehrlic^h's capital punishment findings than his earlier 
results. Peter Passeli of Col^mbta University argues 
that Ehrtich is on shaky e^nometric ground. Passeli 
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maintains that the choice of the time period used in 
the study is crucial. He says, ''If you exclude the last 
few years from the equations, you find no relation- 
ship between the death penalty and the murder 
rate." Passell claims that factors other than^the 
decline In executions throughout the 1960s may 
haye been responsible for the increase In the murder 
rate fn the mid-1960s— notably the social unrest 
caused by the Vietnam War. 

9 Ehfllch, of course^^does not buy Passeifs obj&c- 
^qn. But he, too, is extremely careful in interpreting 
' his own results. He notes that conviction for^^murder 

jjias a far g^efiter deterrent effect than execution. If 
one 4herefOfe*argue$1hat juries would be less likdfy 
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to convict because there is ^ chance that the defen- 
dant might be executed, then the number of convic- 
tions may indeecKfalL And the fall in the conviction 
fate could then swamp the deterrent effect of the 
death penalty. Ehrlich finds no evidence that this ^s ' 
the case. He nonetheless says: 'Tve shown that 
executions deter murders. That doesn't mean that t 
executing people Is the optimal pplicy/' 

Economists have shown that society need not qet 
to the root causes of criminal behavior in order to 
reduce crime. Criminals se6m to respond to both 
negative and positive incenflves. The critical ques- 
tion remains, however, to what degree each should 
be emphasized. * 
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THE SAFE SCHOOL STUDY 



The Safe School Study . 

Because hard facts and Information on \t\e extent 
of school Crime, violence, and vandalism were lack- 
ing. Congress requested in 1974 ^at the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare {now called 
Department of Health and Human Services] conduct 
a major scientific study of this problem. The actual 
work of designing and admlnlatering the study was 
done by the National Institute of Education. 

The study was carried out m three phases. Phase 
t Involved malting a questionnaire to 5.578 pubhc 
school principals who were asked to report details 
of school Crime, violence, and vandalism for se- 
lected one-month periods between February 1976 
and January 1977. Phase tl consisted of question- 
naires filled Out by principals, teachera. and students 
In 851 junior and senior high schools. Phas^lH 
allowed the researchers to visit (en schools through- 
out the country with a history of achool crime, 
violence, and vandalism. At these schools the re* 
searchers conducted Interviews with students, 
teachers, administrators, and other school person- 
*neL The results of 9II the data'gathered m these 
three phases were published in a report last January 
titled Violent sAoo/s— Sa/e Schoqis. The "Safe 
School Stud/' represents the most dependable ef* 
fort so far to answer the four main questions at)Out 
schpol crime, violence, and vandalism which are 
listed at the beginning of this article. 

How Serious? 

How aerious Is the prot)lem? According to the 
' Safe School Study." 'One answer is considerately 
more serious than.lt was 15 years ago. and about 
the same as it was 5 years ago" At the present time, 
t^e natlon^enerally seems to be going through a 
levellng'Offpertod. School crime, violence, and van* 
dalism may even be starting to decline, at least In 
some are^ 

About 8% of the nation's schools are currently 
experiencing a "serious prpblem/' This percentage 
may seem small, but It represents 6,700 elementary 
and secondary schools. The problem Is most seri- 
ous In largd city schools where 18% of the junl9r 
highs and 26% of the senior highs report having 
serious problems. However, the greatest number of 
seriously affected schools (68% of Jhe total) are 



actually located In suburban areas^^fils Is due to 
the fact that more schools exist In suburbs tflan In 
the big cities. Thus, although the problem appears 
to be concentrated In urban schools^, crime, viol* 
ence. and v^daltsm^ccordlngio the "Safe School 
Stud/ , .Is a problem that affects large numbers 
of schools In every type of location/' 

^ « Teenagers spend about a quarter of their time In 
school. Do the facts from the "Safe School Stud/* 
mentioned above indicate that schools are actually 
unsafe places? The answer Is a qualified "y^s." 
Depending, of course, on the particular school a 
teenager attends, the risk of violence !s generally 
greater to him or her there than any other single 
place. About 40% of all robt)erles and 36% of all 
assaults against teenagers happen In schools. This 
Is especially true for younger students, aged 12-15, 
Vand^afi^m, the intentional destruc^on of school 
'property. Is also a rne*ure of the seriousness of 

^ school Crime, The ''Safe School Stud/' states that 
24*000 elementary and secondary schools out of a 
total jDf 84*000 report some act of vandalism each 

, month, ^Although th&^verage cost of a single act of 

^ vandalism Is only $81, the cost of repairing and 
replatfing schoot property because of the activity of 
^/andals Is $200 mittlon a year. When the cost of 
guards and s^urlty devices Is figured In, the cost 
rises to about $600 million a year. 
The present school crime situation has never 

, been wofse; bOt what are the long-term trdnds? The 
study foun^ a pattern of Increasing assaults, rob* 
berles, and Vandalism taking place in the schools In 
the late 1960s ^nd early 70s. But* the frequency o( 
these criminal acts had leveled off by 1975. The 
problem does not seem to ba getting worse.ln fact, 
there , are Indications of improvement. But crime* 
violence, and vandalism In the school? 'Is as serious 
as It has ever been.'' 



How Many? ^ 

Students and teachers are the pnmary vjcttms of 
school crime tfnd violence. How many of them are 
affected? fhe percentages are small* but it shoulcf 
be remembered that It takes only a fav attacks, 
robberies, or thefts at school to Increase the fear 
level among students and teachers. 
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Among students^ theft »5 the most common fcrlme 
at school About 11% Qf all studenle— that is 2A 
million young, people— have iom&thing stolen from 
them at school each month, ^ost thefts involve 
small Hems or amounts of money less than $10,. 

A much ^mailer percentage pf students (1.3%) are 
attacked e^ch month at school But. attack victims 
itilt number nearly SOptOOO students monthly. While 
most attacks are minor and probably involve simple 
fighting, 42% result in some injury^ About 4% of the 
attack victims require medical attention. Another 
significant fact about school attacks Is that twice as 
many take place in Junior highs than in senlpr highs. 

About one-half of 1% of public school students 
are victims of robbery or extortion ("shakedowns") 
each montt». This amounts tQ ovpr 100,000 students. 
Howevefi 76% of these robberl^ and extortions 
involve sums of money less than $1. "Hey kidi gimme 
a quarter," is an exampie of a typical schoolyard 
petty extortton. Nevertheless, of ali robtiery/ 
extortion incidents result in an injury to the victim. 
Again, this type of crime is more common in Juntor 
high schools. 

The percentage of teachers victimized in the 
schools is similar to that of sludents: 

* 12% or 130,000 are theft victims each month; 

* less than 1^* or 5,200 are attacked in one month, 
most without serious injury; 

* one-half of 1% or 6.000 are robbed monthly. 

In addition, teachers were asked about rape in- 
cidents agalrist female teac^hers at school. It appears 
that about 400 teachers are raped each mon^h at 
school, although this Is a rough estimate. 

As with student victims, teachers are more likely 
Jo become victimized in junior high schools. 

More than Just the victims themselves seem to be 
affected by crime and violence in school. Students 
and teachers were asked about their "fear iever 
while at school. About 3% of all students surveyed 
reported that Ihdy ^ere fafraid Of being hurt or 
bothered at sQhoOl ''most of the time," An addltlonal 
20% said that they were afraid "sometimes," Over 
10% of the teachers stated that they had been 
threatened with Injury by students, and a similar 
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percentage reported hottiing back from confronting 
misbehaving students because of fear. * 
\ These figures do undercut somewhat the claims 
of many sensational news media stories about 
school Crime and violence. But, the problem does 
exist; It Is serious; and in many schools it interferes, 
with the teaching and learning process. 

When and Where? ^' 

The "Safe School Stud/' was able to establish 
definite patterns of when and where school crime* 
violence, and'vandalism typically take place. 

The personal crimes of theft, assault, and robt)ery 
occur most frequently during regular school hours. 
This should not be a surprise* since both the of- 
fenders and* their victims are close together. An 
interesting pattern, however, develops during the 
week. Generally* crimes against person^ occur In- 
frequently at the beginning, of the school week* 
increase to a maximum of Wednesday, and 'then 
taper off during the remainder of the week^ Also, 
thefts, assaults, and robberiWtend to take -place 
more often In the sprin^^ 

Most school property offenses such as breaking 
and entering, burglary, and vandalism occur on 
weel^ends or before and after school on weekdays. 
School property crimes are highest when school 
opens In the fail, and then they gradually decline m 
number during the rest of school year, 

^ Important finding of the "Safe Scl^ool Stud/' 
was that'the safest place fpr students to be at school 
is in the classroom. On the other hand, there are 
numerous unsafe ar^- The riskiest place for stu- 
dents are the hallw^^and stairwells. Oth^r danger 
spots at school are r^trooms, cafeterias, locker 
rooffVs, and gyms. By way .of contrast, the least safe 
place forateachefr is his or her own classroom. This 
Is the caaiB t)ecau8e m&ny teachers probably are In 
their classrooms atone before and aher school as 
well as during lunch. 

When and where school crime h&ppens Is impor- 
tant to know* since this information allows th^ 
schools to develop effective crime prevention meas* 
ures. As far as students are concerned, this means 
"Stsy in classi". . . 




^ t XS70 Chartes Q BfOOks. Used by permission 
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SCHOOL CRIME 



(Name of School or School District) 

Pind out the exi&it and cost o( crime In your ^chool or school district during comparable periods of tlmej(for 
example, per week, per month, per semesteV/per school year). Statistics about the cost and Incidence of 
crfnne In the school ar^ usually available from the prlnclp^rs office. Information about the school district must 
generally be obtained from the superintendent's office. 



A. vancfalism (types* number of Incidents* and cost) 



Arson (types* number of jncljdents* and cost) 






















C, Theft (types* nu^)t»er Qf Incidents* and cost) 










* 












* 








0. Weapons (types end number confiscated) 















E Assaults (number of Incidents Mnvolvfng^sHidents* ^ 1. 

teachers, and other school personnel) — ^ 



Rape (number of incfdenis involving students, teach- _ 








ers. snd other school personnel) 








0, Murder (number of Incidents Involving Vtudents^t^ch- . 
ers* and other school personnel) 






^ f 






V 


K Student suspensions and expulsions (number due to 








criminal behavior) 








i. School security (number of security officers end Cost' _ 








of security system) - * ^ 


* . 


i^— 




J, Rre and theft insurance (cost: have retes Increased , 






— / ' ^ ' ■ 


recently? If so, why?r . - * , - 








K. Total emount budgeted for ^hool xrlmd-rel^ed e;^- : 








pendltures (InsQrarKe* security* demagesroettiements. - 








etcj - ' 






1 



^ ' - V 

Acfaptecf f/Om Bm ot Rights in Action (September 1978), p. 23 « 1978 Constftutlcfnat HightsTOuncfaiJon* toe Angelas, Caiif used by 
permfsaton. ' ^ ^ * 
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SCHOOL CRIME SURVEY/INTERVIEW FORM 



(Name of Survey/Interview Grpup) 



1. Do you think crime and violence are major problems ^in school. 
Yes Ho 

2. Do you feel safe when you go to or visit school during the day? 
Yes No 

3. Do you feel safe when you go to or visit school at night? 
Yes ^ No ' ' ^ ' ^ 



4, Have you ev^ been a victim of'a crime in the school^ 

Yes Mo \ If your a/iswer was what type of crime? 

Vartdafism \ . Theft Assault Other 



5. Do you kfww anyone who has been a victim of a crime in school? ' 

Yes r No If your answer was *'y©s" what type of crime? 

Vandalism Theft ■ Assault Other 



/ * 
6. What dp you think should be done to prevent or reduce crime m schools? 
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SEEKING SOLUTIONS TO SCHOOL VIOLENCE AND VANDALISM 

5 ^ -Birch Bayh 

, BirCh Bayh is ^ former u.S* senator from Indiana 



Durlr^ the six ye^rs j served as chairman of the 
Sehate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delin- 
quency we conducted numerous hearings and re- 
ceived testimony from more than. 500 v/ftnesses on 
a variety of toplcSi including the extent and cause of 
drug abuse, runaway youths* school drop-outs, the 
confinement of juveniles in^ deteatlon facilltles,-^nd 
the most promising programs for reducing the 
alarming rate of Juvenile delfnquency. The legislation 
enacted to deal with these projtflems is the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Preventioi^ Act. This act j$ 
designed to prevent young people from entering our 
falling juygnile Justice system- and to assist com- 
munities IrFcreat^g more senstble and economic 
approaches for youngsters already in the system. It 
mak€s possible for theTH^t^me acoordinated effort 
by federal; state, and local governments along witii 
private groups to address the problems and causes 
of crime and delinquency arhbng our youth. 

In the course of oiu^ work oq this .legislation I 
became Increasingly concerned with refJorts from 
educators and others Over the rising level of vlolenj:^ 
and vandalism in theT^atlon's public school system. 
Because many of the underlying problems of delin- 
quency, as well as their prevention and c^trot,^are, 
intimately connected with the nature' gnd quality of 
the^school experience* It became apparent that, to 
the ej^t^nl thatMOur schools were befng subjected to 
icreasing trend of violence and vandalism, they 
would necessarily become a factor In the escalating 
rate of juveftHe cringe and delinquency. No effort to 
prevent delfnquency could Ignore the tremendous 
Impact of such^ development. Therefore the sub- 
committee began an ln*depth in^esllgatiPn to deter* 
mine both the extent of these prcjulems and possible 
programs to Improve the sttua^n. We conducted a 
nationwide survey of 757 spKool systems enrolling 
approximately half oJ the public elemenlary ahd* 
secondary students in the country. , . . 

We also urged the Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention, under thd authority pro- 
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vided by the school- and education-related sections 
of the Juvenile Justice Acti to explore ways In which 
the federal government might help/educe the grow- 
ing problems of violence and vanctallsm. . . ^ 

Only a decade ago violence and vandalism tn 
schools were considered troublesome but hardly 
Critical problems. Virtually every school in America 
had experienced an occasional fight or a broken 
window. Such-occurrpnceshad long been viewed a$ 
more or les$ a fixture of school life. Recently, how- 
ever, the situation has changed. What was once 
regarded as an unfortunate but toterable fact of life 
for teachers and students has become .a source of 
^ growing concern and even alarm for many memb^fs 
of the education community. Our tnvestigatidh has 
found these coneer-ns to be well founded; acts ^f 
violence and vandalism are indeed occurring with 
more fr^quenicy and intensity tlt^nJn the past; in 
some schoolsTin fact, the problems have escalated 
to a degree that makes the already difficult tasks of 
education nearly inripossible. . . . 

It shoulcl be tnade clear, of course, that not every ^ 
elementary and secondary school In the country is 
staggering under a crime \yave.of violence and 
vandalism. However, while many school systen^s are 
able to operate -on a relatively satisfactory basts. 
. there Is abundant evidence that a signiticant and 
growing number of'&ctiools in urban, suburban, and 
rural areas %e confronting serious levels^! violence ^ 
and vandalisn^, ^ ^ 

I should 0i7^pha«fize that this Is not a problen^ 
' found exclusively In large cities or In less affluent 
school districts. 'Schools voicing concern ^ver the « 
escalating rates of iflolence and vandalism along ^ 
with th# often attendant problems of weapons. - 
drugs, and rampant absenteeism can be found tn 
any city, suburb, or lown. Irrespective of.gepgraphlc 
location or per-caplta in come,- Sim ply puU while not 
e^ery school suffers from serious violence and yanr 
dalismi no ^chool can afford to adopt* the smug 
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attitude that *'\\ can*t happen here/* Unfortunately, It 
can and has been happening In far too many 
schools- 

Jhh costs of vandalism prevention and repair can 
result In sEgnlflojlit and sometimes staggering 
strains on education budgets, LOs Angeles spent 
more than $7 million on these efforts In 1974-75^ at 
a time when the school system was already facing 
a $40 [nlllion deficit. The Chicago school system 
suffered $3.5 million in property loss in 197*. to 
which can be added $3.2 million for school security 
programs ahd $3 million for guards necessitated by 
violence and vandalism. On a, national ll\/el. the 
National Association of School Security Directors 
estimates that schpol vandalism diverts more than 
$590 million from annual education budgets. This 
sum exq^eds the total amount spent on schbol 
textbooks in 1972, 

Obviously, these are serious problems. But I be- 
lieve that we can solve them through careful analysis 
of their nature and through construction of various 
solutions that are compatible with an educational 
atmosphere. We must, however^ Keep several points 
in mind. . ^ ' 

Initially, we must recognize that the sohjtion to* 
cdme in the school^ does not lie solely within, the 
schools Numerous factors totally be/bnd ,th^ 
school's C9ntra^^ave a sIgnifiCdnt4Mpa{;t, As was 
extensively explored throughout our hearings, Prob- 
lems involving home enviroDtV^ent, severe unem-' 
ployitient among young 'peop)e. and e leek of ade-' 
quate recreational activities all have tremendous 
Influence $n you^K, yet the school's ability to ^|- 
directly with them Is obviously minimal. 

We should also be aware that prordlses to resolve^ 
violence and vandalism In schbols defined only in 
terms of legislative enactments, whether On th,e 
federal, sta^^^^idflooal fevel. create false hopes, 
because of t|e nature Of these problems/the diver* 
sity of'th^irjprlgins, and the Intricacies of human 
behavionj believe that the principal Ingredient in 
successful efforts to reduce vIol^ncjB and vandalism 
is not more money or more laws^but the active 
involvement of the educatlon^drrirhunlty In a r^ge ' 
of thoughtful and balanced programs, ^ 

In order to stimulate \h\s {process of Involvement, 
the subcommittee prepared and Issued a report, 
Chaffenge /or >4meWca'S Third Cenhry. Education In 
a Safe Enwironmeni, which outlined the Kinds of 
locally- based programs we found that could help 

V J 



prevent and reduce school violence and vandalism. 
These approaches are not based* on the premise 
that we should confront these problems by turning 
Our schools into armed fortresses* Instead, they are 
educatlQnally oriented strategies that cen succeed 
In enriching the classroom enviroriment and creating 
the kind of atmosphrere in which education can best 
take place 

While It is of course impossible within the lltplta- 
tions of this article to provide an in-depth explana- 
tion of each of these ^rategies. I would like to 
(Je$crlbe tv^o of them briefly. 

Our studies show that a significant number of 
Incidents of violence and vandalism can be traced 
to young school-aged intruders who are not cur- 
rently attending school because they are truant, 
susp^ded, or have dropped out completely- One 
way to reduce the intruder problem. In addition to 
programs to reduce truan<:^ end dropouts, would be 
to InsOre that suspension policies are helping to 
provide proper discipline in school and are not 
detracting from It by needlessly creating potential 
school intruders* 

In some schoots-viol^tlonof.ordmary student rules 
against such behavlor^gs smoking or tardiness Is 
punished b/ suspension^ Suspension should be re* 
served for jpore serious violations. While students 
who po9e a serious danger to persons or property 
obviously should be quickly removed from schoojs, 
Our studies show ^hat rpany teachers and principals 
feel they should have other alternattves In disciplin- 
ing yo^jhgsters for ordinary day-to-day offensesthan 
putting them out on the streets. Among useful alter- 
natives are ^'cooUoff" rooms, behavior contracts, 
^and additional counseling strategies. These can be 
used to Keep order at the same time we Keep kids 
In schools, r ^ ^ 

Our study of vandalism m^^dlcates that mMCh 
of this destructive activity occurs In the late after- 
noon^Jn the evening^ or on' weekends when th^ 
school buildings are empty. Community education, 
programs that expand the active use of the school 
plant can help prevent vandalism and turn a ' target 
of opportunity'* Into a, morjB valued community re- 
source. ' V ' . ^ , 
r . ^ 

As mentioned ^bove, I am convinced that the 
most important element In the prevention of schodi 
violence and vandalism is the active Involvement of 
the entire education coipmumty in local efforts to 
accomplish this goal — ' 
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WHY SCHOOL VANDALISM? 



School vandalism has always existed, but more recently it has gotten more 
frequent and costly. Why Is this? 

The U.S. Office of Education blames a growing permissiveness in American 
soclety.^According to this view, the old rules and values governing family life, 
parental responsibility and codes of conduct no longer seem to apply to any 
age group. 

Another explanation for the recent Increase in school vandalism might be 
that juvenile delinquency dn4 crime have also skyrocketed in recent yearsv 
According to the FBI^ about half^of all serious crimes are now -committed by 
teena^gers. This* tn turn, ma} be due to the fact that the percentage of 
teenagers in the population has recently become larger. 
' The schools themselves may also contribute to the problem of vandalism. 
Some schooi critics blame lax discipline and easier academic standards for 
the upsurge In vandalism. Ojhers say that vandalism Is a sign that least 
some students are belpg treated unfairly by teachers and admfnistrators. 

What reasons do school vandals themseives give? When they are caught, 
which Is not very often.^a typical respose Is, "I don*t knbwwhy [did it." 

Senior Scholastic magazine, in Ita February 33, 1978 issue* asked two 
vandals to explain their actions. '1 know lt*s not rlghti'' replied a white suburban 
youth who had smashed windows at hls high school, ''but I guess I just didn't 
feel as though that school had.much to do with me~except that it was ^Iways 
ordering me around, really controlling my lite It made me feel better.'' 

Another vandal who broke windows at his hlg^ school (a black sttiden! living 
in ^ poor New York City neighporhood) said* "I'm supposed \o be concerned 
at^out human rights in Russta* short storlesi and a dozen other things. But 
nobody seema to care about my life. . . 1 guess it was just a way of getting 
back." 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNITY SERVICES 



You^are responsible for hospitals, the welfare department, the repre^tlon 
department, and social agencies. One wing of a hospital needs to be repainted. 
Due to an Increase In unemployment, you feel a compelling need to help 
unemployed people find Jobs and therefore wish to Increase the staff of the 
employment office. Also, the city recently acquired an empty lot In the old part 
of.town, and you would like to develop a park and recreational facility there 
to help keep the, young people In that area off the streets. A recent Article En 
the newspaper congratulated the police force for a lowering qf the crime rate, 
and you feet that a substantial Increase In Law Enforcement's budget may not 
be necessary. 

Last year's budget .y^:...!. $300,000 

Additional budget requests for next year^^p*frr:L 90,000 

Painting of Jiospltal $15,000 

7 Employment office staff Increase 45*000 
Recreational facility 30*000 

TOTAL BUDGET REQUESTED FOR NEXT YEAR $390,000 



LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCY 



A recent study of the crime rate in your city revealed a slowing of crime. You 
are convinced that this Improvement Is the result of recent action supported 
by the City Counoil. You spent ad<;fltlonal funds allocated to. you In the past 
two years for modernizing the department and improved recruiting. and 
training of police personnel Now'you want to raise the efficiency of the 
department furthec^byjlncreaslng the n^jmber of officers, addiog more patrol 
cars, and modernl^g the Jail in order to provide a more civlllfed environment 
for the Inmates. You see thd.posslblilty of a substantial improvement in the 
arrest rate for auto Ihefts tltrougK the acquisition of a new radlo*computer 
communications link wIttLpatrol cars that will allow police officers to Identify 
the owner of a vehlcle^ln eight seconds. 

Last year'a budget $600,000 

Additional budget requests for next year 210,000 

Additional personnel $90,000 

Npw cars 21,000 

Jail Improvements 60,000 

Radio computer links ! 39,000 

TOTAL BUDGET REQUESTEP Fi?R NEXT YEAR $810,000 



VTAYOR'S OFflCI AND CITY ADMINISTRATION 



>The situation of the coCirts in your city i^ intolerable because they have more 
cases tijan theycan handle. Your city r^st appropriate funds to build [nore/ 
couhroom'fadUUies, -You also need to modernize. record keeping: You a^e 
convinced that leasipg a computer-sharing service wpul(f1mprove the present 

^system of k^ping city records and the overtoil effrciency of cfty Qdrpinlstration. 
A recent^ newspaper article congratulate^ the police force on lowering'ihe 
crime rate, and you f$ei that a su^s)^btie1 increase in Law Enforcement's 
budget may not be necessaryi^' 'j*^ ' * ^ 

Last Year's budget ; r, : $300,000 

Additional^ budget request|^'for next ^jear .V'......., ^ 90,000 

New courtroom facllilles v^.,,,.,,.: $60,000 

Ciomputer-sharing service' /, .T, 30,QQO- 

TOTAL^^UDGET REQUESTED FOR NEXT YEAR * $390,000 

^ * * - i - ' ' 
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■ Q ■ , , , 

FIRE DEPARIM^NT ' ■ ^ , 



$u are committed to expand and modernize the department. You are also 
sr to add" a much needed paramedic *l?)(fla to the department. Firemen 
are expecting a^ rise in thejr salaries/ A recent article in the newspaper 
congratulated the police forcQ for lowering the cricne rate, arid you thard| 
substantial Edition to Law Enforcement's budget may not be necessary. ' E 

Last year's bi/dget r..,....^ ;. $450,000 

Additional ^dg^requests*for^next^ay - ^ * 12Q,P00 

^ . Paramedic t5fitnil\^ $30,OOo" 

- ■ Rescqj&-wfiicles ;.; .'.....Sx..: « 75,000 

Salary Increases ^. : , 15,000 

UD(3ET f^QUESTED FOR NEXT YEAR $57a00p 




SCHOOl BOARD 



Due to a gro^ytKin population, especially with new housing developments, the 
present schools cannot adequately house' or educate ail of the community's 
children. You fe^that'lt is essentia] for a new elementary school to be built 
and more teachers to be.hired. The buHdIng of thg new> school would be 
financed by bond issue whlQh has already passedi bot there would be 
additional costs for equipment? Demagtis by the teachers for a coSt-of-livirfg 
increase will require additional. money. yQU feel certain the teachers will strike 
if fhi^ demand is not met. Yojj would also like the 'police to augment their 
night patrols of tlie school grounds. A recent article ip the newspaper' 
congraW&ted the police force for lowering the crime rate, and you-feel that a 
substantial increase in Uiw Enforcement's budget may not be necessary. 

Last year's budget $750*000 

Additional budget requests for n^t year \ 210,000 

' Furnishings for new school >; $120,000 

New teachers and salary increase 90i000 

TOTAL BUDGET REQUESTED FOR NEXT YEAR $960,000 



^ PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT 



You are responsible for the sewer, water, power, and street systems, as well 
as the maintenance of public buildings. As a resuj} of a recenttorder of the 
state environmental protection agency, you must Increase the^fficiency of 
your sewage treatment. Last year yo^i requested additional fiAds to extend 
the services you provide to new housing developments. It was d^enied because 
.the needs of ^Dther agendas were considered. by the Council to be .more'' 
urgent. You still need an increased budget In order to extend the sewer system 
and street lights to tne new. housing. Due to an increase in muggings and in 
citi:;en complaints aoout ^stCeet^crlme, you also want to install additional as 
well as more efflclem^treet lights In the old parts of town. Without the Increase 
In funds you will nof^6e alDle to improve services to the community. A recent 
article in the newspaper congratulated the police force for lowerlnarte crime 
rate, and you .feel lhat a substantial Increase In Law Enforcement budget 
.imay not be necessary. 

Last year's budget , $600,000 

Additional budget r^PW^c next year 180,000 

, - Improvement of sewagedreatment facility $60i000 

" Extension of sewer system to new houqlJig 6O1OOO 

Expansion of light? in housings ^ 30i000 

Lljahts In old .parts of town \ '3O1OOO ' 

TOTAL BUDGET REQUESTED FOR NEXT YEAR , $780,000 . 



